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E EVENING CLASSES at KING'S 
COLLEGE, Ie: DON, Ss the a Winter, will begin 


on MONDAY, Oct.26. The Pros containing full parti- 
eulars of the Nabjects for Studying and t Mod the Be books to > be-used may 
be obtained b J. W.0 Esq., Secre- 





» Ki : vile » Lond : 
"Oct 9, mer ‘Jacana R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


INERALOGY.— KING’S COLLEGE, 
ON DON.—Prof. TENNANT, F.G.S. will COMMENCE 
A COURSE of LECTURES on MINER. RALOGY, with a view to 
facilitate the Study of GEOLOGY, and of the ‘Application of 
Mineral Substances in the ARTS. The Lectures illus- 
trated by an extensive Collection of "Specimens, an will on 
FRIDAY Ph mg 9s ats = —_ fi 7 They, ied be ——a on 
each succeedin: nesday and Friday, at the same hour. Fee, 
2, 2. ° vane R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LORDOS. 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND LAW 


0} COMMENCE voteeas, “October 
at thee ok My Prot i deliver the iN 


’cloc! CREASY, A.M., will 
TRODUCTORY uEctl RE. Subject: The Scientific and 
Practical Study of Hist 

EDWARD 8 CRE ASY, A.M., Dean of the Faculty. 


CH AS. C. / 


ATKIN SON, Secretary to the Council. 
October 6th, 1857. 


E QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, IRELAND. 

—The PROFESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LIsaP ATURE 

d HISTORY, in the QUEEN CORRES, CO CORK, 
VACAN®, Candidates for that Office A. requested 
their Testimonials to the Under-Secre Cast 

before the Ist aor of NOVEMBER next, “a4 order that t! Sonne 
be submitted to his Excellency the Lord spouipens. 

The Candidate who may be selected for the above 


to fagard : 


S'- JOHN’S-WOOD COLLEGE for LADIES, 
21, CLIFTON-ROAD, AMbey-sead, NW. 

MICHAELMAS TERM for both SENIOR and JUNIOR 

ments COMMENC HEGISNING, of OCT of OCTOBER. 

ped d: Re- 


dent ls received’; and Governesses, So poeliah nad and Foreign, 


reside in the house. 





— — to enter upon his duties immediately after | his os 4 
Dublin Castle, October 1, 1857. 
i Fe ygeg tf of BOOKS, DRAW- 


&e. on ORNAMENTAL ART at 80 TH 
KENSINGTON RA NOW OPEN from 10 A.M. on Monda ‘Toes 


d Wednesdays, Tn Fa on Thursdays and 
7 P.M. rr) on Saturdays till 
bt itudents have free jipindee, and tickets, at 6d. weekly, 





1s. 6d. monthly, and 10s. early. may be obtained at the Library. 


DUCATION. —ST. JOHN’S-WOOD and 

KILBURN.—A select DAY SCHOOL for JUNIOR 

PUPILS is attached to the LADIES’ COLLEGE, 21, Clifton- 

road, Abbey-road, under the direction of the Lady Principal, as- 
sisted by efficient’ Governesses, Eng! Evelish and Foreign. 


NOLL COLLEGE will open on the 26th of 
In this University the F Professional an and Tutorial systems are 
ly ; the of the "aapgpey es the pursuits 




















ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
bn dl CLASSES will COM MENCE on bt ag nate the 
15th October, at Three, p.w., with a LECTURE by Professor 
GALLENGA, entitled ‘ Italian Characters—Colum! ae intro- 
ctory toa Course on the‘ Character of the Italian People os it 
reli 1d THURSDAYS from three to Fo This Course 
an ‘om Three ‘our, P.M. 
is open to Gentlemen who are not attending other Classes in the 
Col. nese as a = to ny i = ne are. 
In uctor; eit 
5 EDWARD §. CREASY, +%. Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Li 
om. Cc LF nae NSON, ‘fais to the 


6th October, 1857. 


URREY ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
=A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING will be held on 





bn ay cape 22nd A tom. at the senem use Hotel, 

wark, to consider an le upon & 

the Council, to the tiect that the Society’ ons be extended 
to THE COUNTY OF KENT. The © will be taken at 2 


tC) dat, © 
bun LOCKE, Esq. Q.C. M.P., Vice-President. 
m. aieting be being Ei Special, Subscribing "Members onxy can take 


‘br order of the Counci 
GEO. BISH WEBB, 
Cont Room, 6, Southampton-street, 
ent-garden, Oct. 5, 1857. 


RCHITE CTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SSOCIATIO 
President—C. Cc OUKERELL, Esa. R.A 
Trustees—P. HARDWICK, Esq. R.A.; W. TITE, Esq. M.P. ; 
SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq. A.R.A 
Preaswrer—THOMAS H. WYATT, Esq 
The C itt leting the List of Subscribers 
for 1857, now ae oe and 600 in number, as early as 
im order to estimate the extent to which they as may avail 
selves of the services of erainent Photographic Artists at iene 
and Ab , with whom they are making arrangements. They 
calculate upon being able to issue to Subscribers, for each Guinea 
subscribed, at least nine or ten Photographs, averaging say 12 in. 
oe in. which may be chosen from a considerable number of fine 


onorary Secretary. 








The P: Prospectus and Rules will be forwarded on =P ae ae ag 
Post-office orders payable at Old Cavendish-str: 

ROBERT HESKETH Hon. Sec. 
95, Wimpole-street, W. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 


1a a connexion with the University of London). — Session 





COLLEGE will OPEN for the Session on MONDAY, the 


we day of October next. The examinations, prelimin to ad- 
h rte required are ey the present it discoptinu! The 
Session will terminate in July, 1858. 


Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 
For a statement of the courses of Instruction in the several 
Departments, pee. en in the of 5 














Mm 
of Iife is practicall ught Pr Teal 
ke tir Lge nd Tracing of rints, &c. under proper regulations, are Moral and Soc fal babita of the Students are ‘caratally ream rded 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education. — exclusitencs, “he eo en | are of the aliens st stand: 
RT UNION of GLASGOW Sut ribers of endl of the Collene, Vole at Ne Neath, Ginmeapemabice. 
One Guinea are entitled to immediate delivery Ww 
— nURTF ICH. Engra margving, on see, © of a Maciprs, 's Paintiiy of ae Mi ELL CO LLE G GE, NEAR EPSOM, 
or of an vious Year's issues if preferre * 
besides one chance o of obtaining, at the Annual General Meeting iu | 2 Tcipal Dr KNIGHTON g, Whitelands, Chelsea 
or other Work of Art. The whole Engrav- View Principal he Rev w. cu 8M. ‘A Cantad. 
ings may Ay see ea, and 1 ne Lists of Prizes obtained, on ’ a to "Assisted eminent P Praesens EA, Masters. 
66, Gracechurch GEORGE GRAN In Ewell College ‘bo = Educati 
ee ee ee tae 
case the probable future is the rule uw ome of the 
T. MARTIN’S-HALL SINGING SCHOOL, ups are fe, somefor the Civil Service 


Established 1 
Director—Mr. JOHN SULLA H. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES—SEVENTEENTH SEASON. 
No. 163, for LADIES. First Lesson, Tuesday, ote i Oa ae, 
No. J64. for GENTLEMEN. First’ Lesson. Tuesday 


'To be opened in November.) 
No. 165, for LADIES. First Lesson, _—. Nov. 9, at 5°15. 
No. 168, for GENTLEMEN. First’ Lesson, Monday, Nov. 9, 


at 6° 
Fee, for the Course of 50 Lessons— Ladies, 10s. 6d. ; Gentlemen, 158. 


ETALLURGY.—DR. PERCY, F.R. S.. it 
COMMENCE a Course of FIFTY LECTU RES 

Ro hag gad oat at Twelve o'clock, on MONDAY NEXT, the 

the Government School of Mines, J ermyn- 

~ = —Fee for the Course, 21. 





TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
MR. KIDD’S LONDON AND PROVINCIAL LECTURES. 
R. WILLIAM KIDD’S NEW LECTURES 


for 1857-8, comprise Choice Subjects on Natural History. 
Nature 1 Philosophy, ewemg Magic, al 
eal, and Wisdom » whings in General, and 


into the True Philosophy of of. Miveey Sey Life. terms pas (with 
the Circular) post free. ew-road, Oct. 1 


WILLIAM KIDD is now PREPARED to 
for the 

















very 





10, 


AVIGATION SCHOOL, under the Direc- 
tion of the Board of Trade. — Separate CLASSES fe 
MASTERS and MATES i ~ the Merchant Service, at 68, pe 
Week, and for SEAMEN, at 6d. per Week, meet daily a 
Sailors’ Home, Well-street, he Docks, Apprentices admitted 
free.—Applications to be made at the Sailors’ Hom 


MARBSIED CLERGYMAN, Double First 
lassman at Oxford, and formerly Fellow and ey 4 
AT THE INDIA HOUSE, receives at the Recto tory, 7 miles from 
London, a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS for Colles the 
Army Indi dia, &c._Terms moderate, # high reference. ~ Address 
v. Dr. Gixes, Perivale Rectory, near Harrow. 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
a ype pasmens, who has resided many 
evden So vites jog 2 attention of the Nobility, 


dP; pele Iso? Sel hools to her Register of English an 
Foreign GOVERN ooo TEA CHERS. COMPANIONS, TU- 
wont, and PROFESSORS. Sci 











the 5th of 
In addition to these, arrangements have been made for a Class 
in Drawing, under Mr. J. A. HAMMERSLEY. Since the former 
advertisements, HENRY % —— B.A, Ph.D., F.C.S. has 
- La Professor of Chemist: 
nee are held i . and others not 
centinn ie Cate as Studen 
The following se olarships a ~~" Sieve pom | a founded for 
competition ents of the Owens 
view ta Schalursig, for for competition ‘io "Classical Learn- 


mi sazual le fi ne wo years. 
he W arship, for competition in the critical 
the Greek Text of the New Testament; annual 
. for one year. 


"The viz. two scholarships in b mee wae A 
sonual value 502 st, le for two years ; tee scholarships 


oan , annual value 951. each, tenable for not morethan 


years. 
Dalton Prizes in Chemistry are also intended to be offered. 
nity Dalton Prize in Natural History, value 15. given an- 


For! the better mointmenss of discipline and superintendence of 
a out of class hours, arrangements are in progress according 
ch Parents and Goardians may place Students during the 

~ day wy the cuserintentenes of an officer appointed to t! 
ener will be provided within the College walls for such 


rs will be found in a Prospectus which may be 
“Faene. Nicholson at the College, Quay-street, Manch 
JOHN P. ASTON, Solicitor and Secretary to the Trustees. 
St. James's Chambers, South King-street, Manchester, 
25th September, 1857. 





din England, Franc Gen ag oe arse 
rance, and Ge: e 
| tobrincipats: ances eats: 
DUCATION.—Uprer Sunsury, Middlesex. 
—MOUNT Tim ASAUe ae BOARDING SCHOOL, 
conducted by Mr. UNDE The Course of Instruction at 
this Establishment aims tt r~ for the Pupil sound and ex- 
tensive classical knowledge, combined with that acquaintance 
“pot whe Continental er . Mathematics, History, &c. which 
has now become ess: snenien. Mount a 


essenti: liberal 
House isina heautifal aod. healthful situation, enc 
its own Bry ee eave 





Sunbury.—Prospectuses 
may be ‘had of Mr. Unperwoop, Upper Sunbury, Middlesex, 8.W. 8.W. 


PvCaTION in GERMANY, conducted by 
he Rev. Dr. 0. SCHMIDT, of Oberstein, Resdcat Poster 
tant Minister. Oberstein, situated on the River Nahe, the 
‘idst iful scenery, is ony accessible from the Rhine 
by way of Bingen and Kreugnach. m the latter place mail- 
ly. The course of inatcastlen comprises : Ger- 

man, F: Cisseleay Mathematics, History, Geography, Com- 
mercial Sciences, Drawin % ot ouiber Dansive, he School re- opens 
on the 15th October: A vt pepile are 3 eee 

ieee arm | be given. 


Terms, 501. a Tighe 

i aation. fo Skeffington, 163, Piccadilly ; : 
also to Mr. Wilson” ‘oglish Master, who is at present in England, 
and will be happy to gives nal interv iow and any further 
a - 4 will take charge of any pupils, on his foern 
to ho may be entrusted to his care.—Address Mr, 
Witsom, care of Mr. Appleton, George-yard, Lombard-street. 








for comm. 
some for the naval and military coll: some for 
the Universities French and German by a Fesideut Professor. 
Drilling as in the German Uni i 
Texus — S| Le ge hl to © guineas ; College Depart- 


ment, 70 to 100 guineas. No 

he village of Ewell is ak for its salubrity, and the neigh- 
bourhood was, on that account, chasen by Henry the = as 
the site of his celebrated Nonsuch Palace, the ruins hich are 
in the vicinity of the College. 

ADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, BEpFoRD-SQUARE. 

—The CLASSES will BEGIN for the Sessions 1857-1858 on 

THURSDAY, October 15, under the following Professors :— 


Rev. J. Baines, M.A. Oxon. te Literature, Latin. | 
} J : yee. Esq. LL. B.—Eng and L 
F_ 8. Cary, Esq.—Drawing. 
Richard ¢ Cull. Esq. F.S. A Ree ing Aloud. 

es Heath, RA} Po omar vom Histo 
Prot kaa +h. D.—German Language and 


ocal ~¥ armony 
‘acant )— Natural Hist 











riterature. 





} song Kinkel, Ph. D.— History of Fine Art, Geogra phy. 
Rev. pe Mitohel, M.A. Cantab. Mathematics Natural 
Mons as. Adolphe Hi i Ragon French L and Li ture. 
ion Vi Aictta Talia Language and Literature. 
FEES. 
For By on taking the entire Course of Study, 18/. 188. a year, 
“s 71. aterm. Entrance Fee, 11, 1s. 


For ‘Pupils attending two or more Classes, 10. 11s. 6d. a term for 
Classes meeting twice a week, and ll. 18. for those meeting once. 
For Pupils attending one "Class of ly, 21. 28, aterm for Classes 
meeting twice a week, and 1/. lls, 6d. for those meeting once. 


The SCHOOL for JUNIOR PUPILS will RE-OPEN on 
THURSDAY, October Ist. he F M Pupils 


Tees ape, . aterm for 

under, iy ah 6s. for ey above, F. — 
Prospectuses may be had on m application at the College. 
E MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


R. SEU EL GERMAN CLASSES will 
EMBLE the last week in October at his House, 
8, G ARWAYS ROAD, Westbourne-grove, W. 


ERMAN, French, Italian.—9, , Old Bond- street. 
—Dr. ALTSCHUL, Author of* First German Pesiiog Rock, 
(dedicated, by special perm: iD, Her Grace 
Sutherland): yee 5 M. Philological ax 
—TWO LANGUAGES TAUGHT in t 








Professor of WW 


n languages) for mercantile pu 
Universities, Army, and Civil Ser rvice Examinations. 


BR KINEEL'S CLASSES Soe LADIES in 
perons. and GEOGR. and Madame 
KINKELS SINGING CLASSES and MUSIC LESSONS will 
RE-COMMENCE at — belong of OCTOBER, at their house, 
astbourne-terrace. Three German classes, one of them being an 
advanved class for the Histo of German Literature, with com- 

tion and conversation, German Evening Classes, for 

entlemen. of Ancient Art to com: 


The lectures on the H 
mence in Jan op articulees 12 tus, to be applied 
for to Dr. Kinane 6, Easthourac-tsrsee’ vPaddingten, 


NOTICE TO PRIVATE FAMILIES AND OTHERS. 








Iss WHI TEACHER OF Music, has 
ae ee to No. &, GREAT CASTLE-STREET. RE- 





UTORSHIP. —WANTED, by an Under- 
graduate of Oxford, oo of his Onttens, one passed his 
first School, a RESIDENT TUTORSHIP to two o 
Testimonials.—Apply E. C., Piper & Ellis, Boo ~ 
ampton. 








vices of a thoro “competent EDITOR. 

tout ability, of duties st the 5 ‘a 

res equal e duties e mi b ms 
Civil Engineering and M fewatuin), 9) 








a ; 3 } 
and increasing, rather than moderate rate of - i ie yd a 
he acceded be en: Dict od 
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INAUGURATION AT BIRMINGHAM OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Presipent—LORD BROUGHAM. 
Vicz-Presipents—THE MAYOR OF BIRMINGHAM. 
THE RECORDER OF BIRMINGHAM. 


WEEEtiNGs IN BIRMINGHAM 
On TRE 12TH or OCTOBER, 
AND FOUR FOLLOWING DAYS. 


PROGRAMME. 


MONDAY. —A GENERAL MEETING of the MEMBERS 
will be held in the Town Hall, at baltpeed Seven o'clock, 
a F IRAUCURAL ADDRESS will be delivered -by 

0) 

TUESDAY. the 1 ‘ive Sections—viz., Jurisprudence and Amend- 
ment of the Law, President Lord Joun Russet; Education, 
P. t Sir Joun Paxinetox ; Punishment and Reforma- 
tion, President the Bisuor of Lonpen; Public Health, Presi- 
dent Lord Stanzey; Social Economy, ‘President Sir BewsaMin 
jee | meet in the Queen’s College at Eleven o’clock, 
AM, ses will be delivered by the Presidents.—Jn the 
Evening, a SOTREE will be held in the Town Hall, under the 
Presidency of the Mayor. The Council of the Birmingham 





and M Midland Institute propose to ye = Theatre of the 
New n Address to Lord 
Brov m, and by the distribution of Prizes, Members of the 


‘Association not —" in Birmingham will have free admis- 
sion to the oe 
WEDNESDA ~The | sections will | pon in the Queen’s Coll 
at Eleven Yalok, a.m.—In the Evening, Conversazione at ti é 
Society of Artists, Temple-row. Members of the Association 
and | Holders of 108, Tickets admitted free 
tons will meet in the Queen’s College, at 
bieven clock, In the Evening, a Public Meeting will 
be held in the town E Hall, at half-past Seven o’clock, in aid of 
he Reformatory movement. Supported by the } National Re- 
formahery Union, and the Reformatory and Refuge Union. 
FRIDAY.—A General M of the Members will be “held 4 inthe 
Theatre of the Institute, Paradise-street, at Twelve o'clock at 
Noon, for the purpose of receiving a Report, sone for the trans- 
action of the general business of the fatio: 


T 


a 
aie 





PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERS.—Members of the Association 
(annual subscription one guinea,) are entitled to Admission to all 
the Meetings of the Association, and in addition to personal Ad- 
mieden, have the privilege of introducing two persons to the 


SeTOLDERS or Fad SHILLING ,TICKETS will have Free 
Py to t 1 Address, tothe Sectional Meetings, 
he oar the ‘urther privilege of ee a friend to 
that assembly—and to the General Meetin 
Subscriptions will be received by ear "Lloyd & Co. Bankers, 
Birmingham, and by the General and Local Secretaries. Any in- 
ae as to the Meetings per be obtained on application at 
‘Temple-street, Birmingham. 
*,  ust-Office orders, payable to Messrs. Lloyd & Co. Bankers, 
Birmingham. 


G. W. HASTINGS, 3, Waterloo-plecs, London, 
General Secretary. 


T. BUN 
ci ARLES R ATC ——. 
J. F. WINFIELD 


QURGEONS’ HALL, EDINBURGH. 
WINTER SESSION, 1857—58. 


Local 
Secretaries. 








The following COURSES of LECTURES on MEDICAL 
SCIENCE, and also these delivered in the University, qualify for 

Examination for the Diploma of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
All the Courses are for Six Months, if not otherwise specified. 


CLASSES OPEN ON WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 4. 
[oouie Medica and Dietetics.. 94.m. Dr. Douglas Maclagan. 
+10 


Surg Mr. rene. 
Surgery ‘4, ‘Wigh School Yards)./10 a.m. Mr. List 
ery (8, y-street)....10 a.m. Dr, P. i. nwa 


Dr. Stevenson, Wena. 
vai I bor, Stevenson Macadam. 
Dr. Sanders. 


Dr. Littlejohn. 
Drs. Keiller, 


= FEM 


ove 


fr 
+4 PM. 





poner 
5 at (Royal Infirmary) ....1 veda We T. Gairdner, and 
oe Warburton Begbie. 
pce at } Royal Infirmary) ..12noon Mr. Spence. 
i my M. 
Anatomical Demonstrations _ P. a. ¢Dr. John Struthers. 
a 


tical paaee tomy.. 
Pana Patho! 


9 A Dr. Rutherford Haldane. 
Pathological rete (Saturday: ae “7 Dr. Rutherford Haldane. 








Practice of Physic ... <r P. a Dr. W. T. Gairdner. 
Royal Infirmary ..... 12 till 2 p. enih Gattna te 
. : Royal Public Dispensa 
Dispensary Visit. .......... “Al Royal Pao Tt oo ag 
; ee Royal Maternity Hospital. 
Practical Midwifery ..........+. pore 1 Public Dispensary. 
_FRsvar Sabie Bena 
> s oyal Public Dispensa 
Practical Pharmacy,.......,eee+sees wan feame Pab — 
Dental Surgery . -+» Royal Public Dispensary. 
“By order of the Royal ¢ al C llege, 
N SCOTT, Secretary. 


Dosieg the SUMMER a pd 1858, the following Three 
Months’ Courses will be delivered 
Midwifery «++» Dr, Keiller. 
Midwifery (4, High School Yards)" Dr.J. Matthews Duncan. 
Medical Jurisprudence Dr. Littlejohn. 








cor eececeseeceereseseeee DLE. Spence, 
Drs. Keiller. 
Clinical Medicine ........... W.. Gairdner, and 
Tactiealand A alyti Ay mist __U Warburton Bere oe dam. 
nD 4 orn e: Ty ee r. Stevenson Maca " 
Practial ®\ Dr, John Struth 
tio j Dr. n Struthers, 
comparative ‘Anatomy Dr. John Struthers. 
vei Be atte at 
ologi yr, atari aldane, 
Natural W. Lees, / 
Histo Dr. v racbairton Begbie. 
D Mr. Walker. 
D Dr. John Smith. 


Dr. Pinkerton. 


J, MATTHEWS DUNC AN 
Seeretary to the Medical School. 





APHAM EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 
’ for LAses sane and SCIENCES.—Dr. BUCH- 
S MORNING CLASSES for LADIES, and = 
a ENING CL A SSBe for GENTLEMEN, will commence 
DNESDAY, October 14, at his house, 10, CLAPHAM PARK- 


Just published, price 1s., per post, 18. 1d. 
HE DRY COLLODION PROCESS. 
CHARLES A. LON 


By 
& Long, Photographic Instrument Siakers to the Queen, 
158, Mee. street, Londo: 





TERRACE, CLAPHAM, where full part iculars may be 
personally or by letter.—Dr. Buchheim’s “ ‘City of London Classes 
for Fr and German” meet as usual at Tokenhouse Chambers, 
Lothbury. Schools and Families Sandel 


EMOVAL. — MONS. F. DE PORQUET, 

Author of ‘ Le Trésor,’ after an absence of Fourteen Years 
from Tavistock-street, has RETURNE D TO TOWN, where he 
continues givin: LESSONS on his Ponalar Method to Schools, 
; a and Families.—Scholastic Agency. Office hoursfrom 





*x* 14, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 





AUTION. Whereas, | some person or persons 

have, for some time past, been in the habit of assuming the 
name of Monsieur FENW stir de PORQUET, the author of * Le 
Trésor de l’Ecolier Francais,’ without any authority on his part, 
the Publicis informed that gentleman has RETURNED t to Town, 
after an absence of six years, 14, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 
where he has resumed his Foreign and English Scholastic Agency 
and French Classes. 


OVERNESS.—A Young German Lady, who 
can be highly recommended, desires a SITUATION AS 

GOVERNESS in the mg 

eaches German, Fre: “cusic, and Painting. — Address 

hE aes » Messrs, > & Scott, Advertising Agents, 
inburg 


HOME FOR THE WINTER.—A Married 
Beneficed Clerzgyman pespesse residing in some sheltered 
and salubrious spot, during the approaching Winter; and would 
e happy to share his Residence with one or two Ladies, or Gen- 
tlemen ; or to take charge of two or three Youths, having had 
mucl experience in the Training and Management of Yo 
Persons.—Addr A., to the care of Mr. Thos. Hate! 
Bookscller and. Publisher, 187, Piccadilly. 

A LADY, who wishes to increase her connenion, 
will be happy to allow a Per-centage to any Lady wi 
from resigning her School, or otherwise can introduce Poi rs 
her. Her house is in one of the best localities, with first-rate 
Masters and Governesses. Average terms from 50 to 120 guineas 
er annum. This advertisement will be kept open, and letters to 
Jwa, Mrs. Law's, 113, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, will 

always reach her, 


E PRESS.—A Tuearricat Critic and RE- 
VIEWER, on a London W acd Journal, will shortly be 
disengaged, and would be glad to meet with a similar or a single 
appointment. — —Address Critic, Temple Coffee-house, 101, Chan- 
cery-lane. 


ESIDENT SURGEON.—A Gentleman, aged 


2, who was several years in a practice which he has — 
felinguished in consequence of the situation not ee with hi 
health, is desirous of obtaining an Engagement, eitherto TRAV EL 
or RESIDE with an invalid. His education and habits are such 
that he would prefer the addition of a private Secretaryship or 
other literary oceupation. References can be given to eminent 
professional men.—Address Rin Mr. R. Forrest, Chemist, 9, 
Celbridge-place, Harrow-road, V 


r | THE AQUARIUM.—Living Marine and Fresh 
Water ANIMALS and eps Sea Water, Tanks, Glasses, 

and every other requisite, ON S An illustrated, riced 

and desoriptive List post free on seoniet of six stamps. T ore 

by Sanders & Wooleott, at their prices—W. ALFORD MELOY 

19 and 20, Portland. road, Regent’s Park, London, W. 


GOLD MEDAL FOR ENGRAVING. 
ONUMEN TAL BRASSES, Ecclesiastical, 
rporate, Official and Private Seals, Dies, Stamps, ana 
Plates in Medizeval and Modern Styles, Arms sou; “— for : sketch, 
. 6d.; in colour, 58.; painted on vellum, 21s. ; Crests on Seals, 
88. : i Monograms ad Heraldic desi, executed in correct style 
—T. Morne, oy pod Artist and Engraver, 44, High Holborn, 
W.C. Price List by p 
OVEMENT-CURE ESTABLISHMENTS 
in LONDON and BRIGHTON, superintended by Dr, 


ROTH.—For particulars and Prospectuses apply to 164, Old 
Cavendish-street, London, or 11, Marlborough-place, Brightun. 


AKE WINDERMERE HYDROPATHIC 
ISTABLISH MENT, WESTMORELAND 
This Establishment, newly erected, is fitted up with ev ery regard 
to the comfort of patients, and the most efficient practice of the 
Water Treatment. It is Situated on an eminence near the village 
of Bowness, with a commanding view of W indermere Lake. The 
salubrious atmosphere, its abounding springs of the purest water, 
and the ample range for exercise amongst the mountain scenery, 
added to: the endless beauties and attractions of the whole district, 
as h this E: tas one of the most attractive inthe 
ingdo! 


prospectuses may be had by addressing Dr. Hupsox, Winder- 


ANK of DEPOSIT.—This Company was 
established in 1844, for the purpose of opening to the Public 

an easy and unquestionably safe mode of Investment, with a 
high and uniform rate of Interest. 

Deposit Accounts may be opened with sums of any amount; and 
increased from time to time, at the of D 

PAYMENT OF INTEREST. 

The Interest is payable in January and July, and, for the con- 
venience of parties residing at a distance, may be ran at the 
Branch Offices, or remitte Prouch Country Banker: 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Pall Mall East, London. 

boos for opening accounts, and further particulars forwarded, 

post free, on 


ROMPTON REPOSITORY of ART.—NO 
CHARGE for MOUNTING DRAWINGS, and the Framing 

neatly and cheaply executed. Winsor & N ewton' s, and Roberson’s 
Colours, and other Drawing materials, on precisely the same terms 
as at the manufacturers’ , with fall allowance to the profession. 
—T. ORDISH, Brompton-row, next Brompton-square, S. 


| : meemeeeel AND PRUSSIAN POSTAL 
SERVICE. 
CONTINENTAL PARCELS AND SAMPLE EXPRBSS, 
EVERY NIGHT with H. M. Mails from Dover, 
To all Parts of Europe, 
At fixed and moderate “through rates, 
To be had with instructions to senders at Chief Office, 
52, Gracechurch-street, London, E.C. 












































Just published, Secg Edition, enlarged, 1s.; per post, 1s. 2d. 
RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY on GLASS 
and PAPER: a Manual containing Simple Directions for the 
Production of P ite an Views by the Agency of Light. 


£ 





By CHARLES A. LONG, 


Bland & Long, Phowerephie Instrument Makers to the Queen, 
153, Fleet-street, London. 


Free by post, and on application, 
HOTOGRAPH Y.—Wholesale and Retail 
ILLUSTRATED caret eeues of \_—— | oe 
DARK TENTS, PURE CHEMICALS, &c. 
oy. & Lona, Opticians and Pho ¢ instrument M Makers 
the Queen, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


Just published, Third Edition, post free, 6d. 
PECTACLES: When to Wear and How to 
Use them, addressed to those who vale their Sight. 
By CHARLES A NG. 
Bland & Long, Opticians to the a oT Fleet-street, London. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXVI. 

October, 1857.—A DVERTISEMENTS intended for inser- 
tion are requested to be forwarded to t! blishers i 
ADV Eeresrs and BILLS cannot be received later than 
+ don : : Longman and Co. 39, Pa iter-row. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCIV. 
~ADYERTISEMENTS for the forthcomi Number must 
be to rwarded to the Publisher's by the 10th, and BILLS for in- 
omen, by the noth instant. 

50, Albemarle-street, Oct. 2, 1857, 


ADVERTISERS.—ADVERTISEMENTS 
and BILLS intended for the NOVEMBER (Students’) 
Nasien of the DUBLIN ous eae 4 eae of MEDI- 
CAL SCIENCE, are respectf requested by the 22nd instant. 
Dublin: M‘Glashan & ain, 50, 750 Upper Sackville-street. 


HOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL.—ADvVzERTISE- 
MENTS for the next Stember should be sent to the Pub- 

lishers on te before Octo! 

YLOR & Francis, Hea Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


IVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC JOURNAL, ghee by T. A. ee ee Esq., 
ublished on the Ist and 15th of each Month.—ADV. RPISE: 
ENTS for the apitionticn of 15th of Comes. must be oa on or 
before WEDNESDAY, the lith i ublisher, Henry 
GREENWOOD, 32, Castle-street, Liv erpool. 


AUNDERS & OTLEY’S EXTENSIVE 
LIBRARY. — MONTHLY SUPPLIES of POPULAR 
NEW WORKS, for perusal, are sent to Subscribers to all 8 of 
the Kingdom. Inferior novels, objectionable works of fiction, 
=~ proses and railway. editions are exclu ‘erms and 
to Messrs. Saunpzrs & “Oruey, Con- 
































duit- street, ; Hanover-square, 


E BOOKS.—A CATALOGUE of Valu- 
able and Superior SECOND-HAND BOOKS, Ancient and 





Modern, in all classes of Literature ane | oe Fin ¢ Arts, may be 
had, orniia. on comin. ae i - me) , St. Ann- 

street, St. Ann-square, (opposite Sir eywood' - 

chester.—N.B. Libraries oo Parcels of Books Durehased. 





ELDGUEEE. — All Publishers (General, 
pecans nine, ested), Sete ee Sie ce poh 
3 pub- 
lished. er rate GEO. | Soa ME LROUR NE E, per’ Messrs, 
Houlston & Wright, Paternoster-row, Lo’ 


N EW AMERICAN BOOKS.—Im tions- 
received Every Week, and include all the a of 
interest in advance of, or or immediately upon, American publica- 
larly where reque: nested, —_ any Work 
not in stock will be obtained within co — of order. 
*y* Just published, price 6s. com’ r in classified di 
6d. each, post free, The AMERICA CATAL See or, Batis 
Guide to American Literature, giving e full title, w: ith size, 
oes of ges ans: date of pub’ len nt Works published in 
the United States tes since 1800, with the price at which 1 they may be 
obtained in London. A Index and 


ended. 
— on: Sampson Low, Son & Go. —y" Ludgate -hill, English, 
American, and Colonial B 


EONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

The Subscribers respectfall, soltels Consignments for Public 
Sale in Boston, U.S., for the Exhibition and Sale of which they 
have unequalled facilities ane will potas my et account of 
Sales.—Refer to Train & Co. 5, 1 India-bai siidings. Liverpoo Saws 


ALE of the late Firm of Messrs. WILLIAMS 
& 00S STOCK, 60, 61, 62, Oxford-street, and 3, 4, 5, Wells- 


This Extensive First-class STOCK having been PURCHASED 
the Messrs. GRANT & GASK, for Cash, er a ty = 
e 


ones Saree exceeding an amount tof 0.000 ONDA 1 NEXT. and 
is the Largest 




















- 0° the cunale.6 oss ——_ yep 
SOLD the premises ut reserve. 8 
Stock ever offered 1 in the metropolis under similar circamstances 
it — be ee worthy = -—_, notice, —_ all Goods will be 
sold at a larg: he extensive cones 
tion of distinguished novelties ‘egentiy ordered by Williams & © 
ir bu 

Prehe PREMISES will r l be C r CLOSED 2 Se SUmeD AT. A 

ON DAY, 12th, in order to prepare the St and every 
mot be marked, in plain aoumees at the lowest price. Sale to com- 
mence at 10 o’cluck each day. 

TERMS CASH ONLY. 

Ladies in the country can have patterns forwarded by describing 

what they require. 


BOOKBINDERS ona STATIONERS.— 
I USINESS. 1 —4~ ¢: oe sleus iti ~~ la —-~ reg 
B ull work, situate in a ‘own sou! 
qaesen. There 1s a small trade in eer composione connected with t 
I 








the 
Bindi: The work exee ear with the best 
perrny binding, and a person ms well up” in a Binding 
might add greatly to the extent of business done, which is now 
very considerable, and at good prices.—Address Mr. Joun GRAY, 











And at the West-end Office; 34, Regent-cireus. 


Valuer to the Trade, Croydon, Surrey, 
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To BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 
PRINTERS. —TO BE DISPOSED OF, sie the West : of Eng- 
land, a first-rate BUSINESS as above, with which is also poctaded 
a WEEKLY SEWSP APER, large PUBLIC LIBRARY 
READING ROOM, and ;: considerable ti trade in En os — 
Foreign JEWELLERY and FANCY GOODS, in PLANO 
and MUSIC affording a rare opportunity toa man of pene and 
aga om = capital, as the peeps } SOE COEETINS — a ie 
is yearly increasing. — y (w 
naine and address) to Foun Gray, r to the Trade, Croydon, 
urrey. 


OTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD & Co., 
AUCTIONEERS and CEREBRAL COmmessOy MER- 
CHANTS, 53 and 55, TREMONT-S BOSTON, U + ao 
STATES, respectfully solicit CONSIGNSIENTS of Books, E 
eo. Paintings, and Objects of Art and Virti gen —— 
hey pay especial attention to the Sale of such Suntan and 
insure for their English friends good prices, liberal advances 
(when desired), and corghennrss inall cases. References: Hon. 
R. B. Campbell, _— Consul, Messrs. Willis & po 
London ; Hon. John M. “Brodhead, Comptroiler, United 5 
Treasury; Hon. N. P. Banks, Speaker of SS. House of "and 
sentatives, Washington 3 Butler, Keith & Co. Bos ton. 
. BRODHEAD & Cv. Boston, United States. 











Sales by Auction. 
To Ornithologists, Entomologists, Botanists, and Others. 
R. J. ©. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
ION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden 
n FRIDAY 16th of October, at 1 d'cloe! precisely, a COLLEC. 
TION of BIRDS and ANIMALS, set up in glazed cases—Birds’ 
Eggs—Dried Plants from America—Specimens of W and 
Seote--aenee of British and Beocien, ineacte—SH06. and Breed- 
ing Cages—T hree Entomological Cal ts, dc, &e. 
May be viewed the day prior, and Catalogues had. 





Framed and Unframed Engravings, Stationery, Picture 
Frames, Cornice Mouldings, §c. 


ve A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
Hiech-cinest, on THURSDAY, 1th, and FRIDAY, 
16th, FRAMED and UNFRAMED ENGR AVINGS, STATION: 
ERY, about 10,000 feet of Picture Frame and Cornice Mouldings 
—150 "Pair of Gilt Pole Ends—Case of 6,000 Sheets of Bonnet 
Willow—Quantity of Note and Letter Paper, Account Books. 
Bibles, Prayers, Portmonnaies, Picture Frames, Boxes of Artists 
Colours, 4,000 French and German Prints, &. 





Important Sale of a Portion of the very Valuable Stock, 
Copyrights, Engraved Steel Plates, Stereotype Plates, and 
Wood Blocks, of the late Mr. David Bogue. 


Soave snnenpe & BARRETT have the plea- 
B.... of f announcing that they have been favoured with in- 

L by AUCTION at, their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
Stroshe ae Inter end of OCTOBER, a Tones Portion of 


THE WELL-KNOWN, HIGHLY-INTERESTING, 


AND 
VALUABLE STOCK, 

VERY. IMPORTANT COPYRIGHTS, WOOD BLOCKS, 
STEREOTYPE AND ENGRAVED STEEL PLATES, 
of that Eminent Publisher, 

MR. DAVID BOGUE. 


Comprising the ounire ee aoete of Brandon’s Gothick 
Architecture, 2 vols. 4to. and the Zinc Plates, Woodcuts, and 
Copyright— Brandon’s Timber Roofs of ‘the Middle Ages, 4to. and 
the Lithographic Stones and Copyright:— Brandon’s Parish 
Chupa, 2 vols. 8vo. and the Zinc Plates and Copyright—Winkle’s 
English Cathedrals, 3 vois. i aoe Sees 8vo, and the 189 Engraved Stee! 
Plates and, Stereo Plates—Stuart’s Attieus, and the Copyright 
and Steel Plat es and Roundelayes in Praise of a Country 
Life, or. and the Wood ‘Blocks and Cop) pyrig ght—Ilustrated Byron, 
imp. 8vo.—Burnet’s. Turner. his 40. urnet’s 
dtand his Works, 4t 4to. and the Copyrights.and Steel Plates 
—Burnet’s Various Works on Drawi: ing and Painting, and = 
Copyrights and Steel Plates—The Heroines. of Shakspeare, im: 
vo, and the 45 Steel Plates— Landscape Paintersof Eng land, aud 
he The Court Album; or; Book of Beaut > ato. 
he 't series, and the 96 m: ficen tly engraved Steel Plates— 
Byron's Tales and Poems, and the Stereotype Plates and Wood 
Blocks—Heath’s wy arOEAy an te 8vo. and the 36 Steel Plates— 
an 


Gallery ofthe Graces, @ Stereot, 
and the Copyri ight-—Cook ’s Viewsin Rome, 4to. and the 31 Steel 
Plates, Wood Blocks and. Copsright-- The Hible @ Bible’ Gallery, imp. 8vo. 
Ps Nee Sahn Renee ge a aeouma 
32mo.—Blunt ui Hearse, 

he bridge vole Stones and Oopyright—Le Keux’s “ee ot 
fambridos ols..8vo. and the 76 Steel P 

Copyright Le Keux's Natural History, the 26 f 26 Buel 
Pintes ation Life of Etty, 2 vols. 8vo. and the Copyright— 
Miller’s Pictures of Country life, 8vo. and the Copymight _ 

Wood pote —Miller’s Beauties of the Country, 8vo. 

Copyright—Landscape Illus fone to the Waverley “Novels, 
2 vols. 8vo. and the 80 splendid Plates—Scott’s Waverley 
Portraits, 8vo.—Christian. Melville, 8vo. and the Copyright and 
Wood Blocks—Chris Ti le, by: rt Smith, 8vo.—Year- 
Book of Facts in ros and Art, 13 vols.—Funpy Books for Bers 
and Girls, 4to. and the Co and Wood: Bloeks—Barbauld’s 
Lessons, and the Wood-Blocks—Tom Thumb’s Alphabet, and the 
Wood Blocks—Tilt’s Miniature Classics, the entire remainders and 
Piates and Wood -Blocke—Hardip; 


bi io Drawing Books 
—The Pencil Drawing = y Books, and the Mey oe hg | 
Blocks and —_ eee Drawin 
of aegland dion tone “Ditain right, and 45 Steel ‘he asi 
of Englan: an 
wick’s Storles, ‘and the Wood Blecks--Cruikshank’s John Gilpin, 
8vo. sod tB uts—Gautier’s Constantinople, 8vo. and the 
Wood B ba Copy: vtig rere Poems, 8vo. ie Wood 
hes dams cots Eppin unt, pyright and Wood Blocks 
Life of Christ, 8vo. and the W Wook Blog sand Copyright, a 
with.a pn rtment of other equally nt Pro} 
will be ewarded 








‘atalogn seovasing, | = (when ready) w: 
on receipt « of b my postage si 


Modern Books, Bosho in ree 3 Wood Biooks, &c. 
HODGSON + will $1 SELL by AUCTION, at 


his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet eaves and Chancery- 
on MONDAY, October..12th. and Three following days, at 
is Spe 13, u wards of TEN THOUSAND VOLUMES of 
1d. BOOKS, being the Duplicates of a Circulating Library, 
End ; two €irculat ating Libraries from the Country, 

Selections the Library’of an Editor, forming an excel- 
Tent Collection of the most recent Novels and Romances, Voyages 
Travels, 8 gee Cg ule Books, the non me med 
Also, nantity of Juvenile way Volumes. 

fooks in Quires, an ak tes, &c. Thousand Useful Woo 
Blocks (to be sold <a one lot), compen Subjects of all Descrip- 
tions, in Ss condition, and a Collection of Miscellaneous 

Books, P; Autographs, Going; &e. 


"To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Miscellaneous Books—Five Days’ Sale. 
Mé: HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his New Roca, the corner of Fleet-street and Chancery- 
lane, on THURSD. otober 22nd, and four following days 
(Sunday excepted), nt thal? -past 12, 
A LARGE COLLECTION OF BOOKS in GENERAL 
LITERATURE ; 

ioclading portions of several Private Librar ies, and comprising 
ansions of England, 4 vols.—Meyrick’s Antient. Armour 
AY Sole Daniell'e Oriental Scenery, 3 vols.—Boydell’s Rivers of 
Great Britain, 2 vols.—Encyclo; ia Britannica, 8th Edition, 12 
vols.; another Copy, ~ A. dition, 6 vols, russia—Kees’s Cyclo- 
peedia, 45 45 vols. russia—P. Cyclopeedia. 20 saae lenis opo- 

“Eee Dictionary of Eng and Ire 
and, 13 vols.—Professional Papers of the Real Engineers, i 
vols. | Richardson's Persian Dictio 2 vols.—Bewick’s Binfs 

and Quad: 3 vols. large paper— arrell’s British Fishes, 2 
vols.— Wo 's, Conchology _ Fe oy Rl a, 48 vols.—Bentley’s 
Miscellany, 3 vols.— Mechanic's vols. —Macaulay’ 's 
England, 4 vols.—J wong, Taylor's *Wvorks, oS Tyoia — Wesley’s 
Works, 14 vols.—Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, 8 vols—Henry’s 
Bible, 9 vols. new edition—Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, 
58 vols.—Parker Society’s Publications, 35 vols. —Publications of 
the Shak: are, lfric, and Percy Societies—Theological and 
Historical ks, Modern Literature, French and Italian puis. 
Classics, &c. ‘Also an Assemblage of Prints _ _— of Pr 
To be viewed, and C: 


Rare and Valuable Books, the Libraries of Two Gentlemen’ 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street and Chancery- 
lane, early in the month of NOVEMBER, 
The LIBRARIES of TWO GENTLEMEN, 

other important Works, 
2 4 vols, russia—Manning and, 

8 vols, russia—Ormerod’s Histor 

hitaker’s History of Leeds, 2 vols, aif 

a and Revett’s Athens, 3 vols.—Gould’s Birds of the 


i untains— ais, fine plates, 4 vols. mor.— 
Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, 3 vo! ley’s 8 

vols. eens wm of Early . "Masters in Christian Decoration, 2 
vols.— Books of the Middl A 
2 Vola odier, 








ow 
Cheshire, 3 vols. pa 
polos 

Himal 











Owen ¥ Ay os, lnvge. paoer—Guereinc® Draview, 
es Gailleux, Voyage Pi' neienne Norman- 
die, 2 vols.—and other fine Books of ey eee UARTO: Strutt’s 
Dresses and Habits of the ~~ of Sasiend. 2 vols, jaree paper— 
Strutt’s Chronicle of Englan: ‘Warner’s Ham , 6 
vols. —Skelton’s Oxfordshire, Tadia. a 2 Btchings, a choice 
copy—Grose’s, Antiquities of England, Fe 

Britannia, 7 velace Allene ‘8 assay J of York. 3 vols. ne ng proofs— 
Berry’s Encyclopsedia Heraldica, 3 vols., &.——In Ocravo: Ho- 

"s Works, 17 volg.— Retrospective Review, 16 vols.— 

sts, 45 vols.— Voyages Im: aires, 39 vols.— Le 
Cabinet des Fées, 41 vols —Biographie Universele. 21 vols. imp. 
8vo.—Smith’s Dictiovary of Greek kK and R 


maa ph. 
Mythology, 3 vols.—Pickering’s Aldine Baition ta he British 
Poets, 53 vols. calf extra—Another cop, ‘occo— Knight’s 


YY: 
Pictorial Shakspere, 8 vols. calf extra— ye resents | English Peete, 
by Chalmers, os Livers neh 8vo. calf gilt—Scott’s. Novels, Abbots- 
sires er 2. vols. cs ‘ortraits. 
eco—Ansted’s aot om 2 vols.—Yarrell’s British Birds and 
Fishes, 5 vols.—Pereira’ "3 Mater a Medica, 3 vols.—Charles_ Dick- 
= Works, ne, somvle ete to Standard Novels, te - 
agazine, compl — ony Cyclopeedia, 27 vols.— 
—Standard Historical Works—Sermons, Comment c. b; 
eminent Div tetol Cyclopesdias—Bi p! Miee—Vopanen an 
ee Works of the most esteemed English Poets, in every 
amine 4 f binding—French and Italian Literature—Facetise—the 
rama, &c. 


Catalogues are preparing, and will be forwarded on receipt of 
two stamps 


The Law Libraries of Two Gentlemen, retiring from Practice, 
M®, HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


s New Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street and Chancery- 
lane, Rais in NOVEM IBER, 


The VALUABLE LAW LIBRARIES 

of Two Gentlemen, retiring cme ee ge containing Bythewood 
& Jarman’s Conveyancing, by Sweet, 9 vols. —a series of the 
Law J ournal—a Collection” ot the Works of Justinian, in Latin 

and vols.—Bacon’s Ab: ent, best edition—a good 
selection of doatom Text- Beoks~an a Series of the Reports in 
the Courts of gr ears cs Queen’s Bench, Exchequer, Nisi Prius, 
Common Pleas, &c.—the whole in good preservation. 








Stock of Classical and Modern Music. 
M: HODGSON will SELL. by AUCTION, 








at 

lane, during a 
LECTION of oe 

Works for fa fall Orchestra 
&c., containing the 
ven, 

most correct Modern 
are 








HISTORY OF INDIA FOR THE YOUNG. 
With Illustrations, royal 16mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth elegant, 


O''re EASTERN EMPIRE; or, Stories from 
the Steed ‘of British India. Bythe Author of ‘ The Martyr 


xcellent j juvenile book, and will inspire children with an 
interest in the history of British India.”—JUustrated News, 
Griffith &.Farran, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Now ready, post 8vo- price 58. cloth, 
UR COLLEGE. Leaves from an Under- 
graduate’s Scribbi 

““A series of detached narratives and creat sketches, some -” 
an entertaining, others of a we and even tragic, charac’ 
which as pictures of life possess an rf interest, ‘and for the 
quondam Cantab the additional ch arm of recalling many vivid 
reminiscences of olden time. 

London : Earle, 67, Castie-steeet East, Berners-street. 


Price 3s. 6d. each, 








E PORQUET'’S Le Trésor, for turning 
En ~ into French at Sight, Parisian’ —_. Gael 
Exe for Conversation 


du 
taire Parisien, Histoire @’ Angleterre, also History « of 
translate into moh, 
France, italian Drésor, Italian Conversations. 
London : —— Marshall & €o, 





 agland a a 





Price 28. 6d. each, 


D= PORQUETS First. French Readi Resding-Book, 
or Livesof Pxtraordinary Children, with a 

sian Spelling-Book, Parisian Phraseology, Premiers Pas, in 
French; Foreign Ready-Reckoner of Gey Weights, and Mea- 

sures; ¥ ocabulatre and Frenc ers, in two colours, red and 








At all Booksellers and Libraries, 
HE MEMOIRS of FREDERIOK PERTHES. 


Third Edition. 2 vols, 8vo. pri 
“When the wives of Germany have their ¥ Wi alhalla, Caroline 
Perthes will hold a place there such as our own Lady Rachel 
Russell and Lucy pusennsen occupy in the Pantheon of noble 
Englishwomen.”—A thener 


a Thomas Constable & Co. London: 


Hamilton, 
sae amilton. 





(Fue e: EN GLISH HEXAPLA. A Greek 
es mes in the very largest type, wie ve om E 

Translati pes. io lel columns. "Ee, pei — 
ion : Samuel Bagster & Sons, T5, ~~~ -row. 

euiens of Bibles and Biblical Aids by post, free. 





Just published, price 4s. crown 8vo. 
| E 0 N I L D A: 
A Roman Romance of the XVI. —e written in the 
Spenserian Si 
FELIX MELDRE 


By 
PR ay John Mitchell, Publisher to er Majesty, 33, Old 





Just ready, 
EMS from MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 


A Series of Fifty-four beautiful Outline Enerevings.§ after 
the manver of Flaxman Compositions. By J.J ERS. 
Polio. eee of Piates in English and French. Cloth gilt, 
and a gilt ny tos 

* Thesi atiful and classic outline compositions, whether 
onan od illustrative of Milton’s greatest work, or as studies 
of the human figure, will recommend themselves to every artist 
and every man of taste. 


Ready this day, New Edition, 


VELS in the HOLY LAND, EGYPT, 

and SYRIA. Rendered from the German of "Madame I 
PFEIFFER, Author of ‘A Woman’s Journey round the Worlds 
&. &e. Illustrated with Jienins ont instructive ~~ page 





Engravings of the = laces n the Holy 
Scriptures. 340 pp. printed upon stout, paper, post BVO. vcloth, gilt 
and side, and gilt edges, 58.; ditto, morocco elegant, gilt 


Just published, 


RNAMENTAL DRAWING and ARCHI- 
TECTURAL Hence et With Notes, Historical and Prac- 

tical, by ROBERT SCOTT BURN, Autbor of ‘The Illustrated 
Dra’ ee" &e. &e. with early 300 Engravings of Interior 
ecorations for "Churches, Houses, &c, && Demy 


8v0. cloth alt, 38. 
“ We can recommend Mr. Burn’s book as a useful guide 
to an Art that all men of education are required to study.” 
thenceum, Oct. 3, 1857. 
London: Ward & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


ADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1858.—Fortieth 
Thousand. Priceéd. Contents: Ind punina, the yer 
Bill, &c. The great Indian Rebellion was fully pourtrayed in th 
manac for 1857! Hieroglyphic ; the Ram a the Goat, &c. 
London: Piper, Stephenson & Spence ; and all Booksellers 








CONDUIT-STREET. 


NEW POEMS 


PUBLISHED BY 
Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY. 


—_—— 


MELANCHOLY; and Other Poems. 


Second Edition. By THOMAS COX. 


POEMS. By ALASTOR. 
The PLEASURES of HOME. By the 
Rey. J, T. CAMP: 
ISABEL: a Poom. 
S CAR: a Tale of 
New York. By the NE W. ATTFIELD. 
The SHADOW of the YEW; 


and 
r Poems. By NORMAN B. YONGE 


UGO BASSI: a Tale of ‘the Italian 


Revolution. By SPERANZA. 

FAR and NEAR: Translations and 
Originals. By ETA MAWR. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY; and 

Other Poems. By STEWART LOCKYER. 

POETICAL LEGENDS of the 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. BytheRev. W. L. POP. 

ELVARA; and Other ae. 
POEMS by V. A New Edition, 

with additional Poems. 

SACRED POEMS. By the late Right 


Hon. SIR ROBERT GRANT, with a Notice by LORD 
A VOICE from the EAST. By Mrs. 


POETICAL TENTATIVES. By 
LYNN ERIT 


SIR. E. L. ‘BULWER’S EVA; and 
Other Poems. 
EUSTACE; an Elegy. By the Right 


Hon. CHARLES TENNYSON D’EYNCOURT. 


ON THE COMPOSITION OF POETRY. 
Now ready, price 2s. post free, 
The YOUNG POET’S ASSISTANT: 


A_few Hiss on the Composition of Poetry. By AN OLD 
REVIEWER. 








Italian Annotations (price 2s. ). 
Londen :.Simpkin, & Co, 


Sauspers & Ortzy, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
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MR. MOXON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES, and 


UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, relating to all Ages and 
Nations; comprehending every Remarkable Occurrence, 
Ancient and Modern—the Foundation, Laws, and Govern- 
ments of Countries—their Progress in C ivilisation, Industry, 
and Science—their Achievements in Arms; the Political and 
Social Transactions of the British Empire—its Civil, Military, 
and Religious [nstitutions—the Origin and Advance of Human 
Arts and Inventions, with copious details of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. The whole os a body of 
Information, Classical, Political and Domestic, from the 
Earliest Accounts to the Present Time, Eighth Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections by B. CENT, Assistant Secre- 

and Keeper of the Library Mi the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s, cloth, 


RECOLLECTIONS of the TABLE-TALK of 
SAMUEL ROGERS. To which is added, PORSONIANA. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


SHARPE'S HISTORY of EGYPT, from the 


Earliest Times till the Conquest by the ‘Arabs in a.p. 640, 
Third Edition. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 10s. cloth. 


SHARPE'S HISTORIC NOTES on the 


a of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. Price 5s. 
ot! 


CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S FRAGMENTS 
of VOYAGES and TRAVELS. A New Edition. In1 vol. 8vo. 
price 108, 6d. cloth. 


By the Author of ‘ Two Years Before the Mast.’ 


Tv? 

DANA’S SEAMAN’S MANUAL; containing 
a Treatise on Practical Seamanship, with Plates ; a Dictionary 
of Sea Terms ; Customs and Usages of the Merchant Service ; : 
Laws relating to the Practical Duties of Master and Mariners. 
Seventh Edition, Revised and Corrected in apeeedanee with 
the most recent Acts of Parliament, by J. , Esq, 
Registrar-General of Merchant Seamen. Price 58. rhe 


GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated into English 
Prose, with Notes. By A. HAYWARD, Esq. Sixth Edition, 
Price 4s. cloth. 


TALFOURD’S DRAMATIC WORKS. In 


1 vol. feap.8vo. price 68. cloth. 
TAYLORS PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


TAYLORS EDWIN THE FAIR; ISAAC 
COMNENUS; The EVE of the CONQUEST, and other 
Poems. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 38, 6d, cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S (HARTLEY) POEMS. With 
a Memoir, by his Brother. Second Edition. In 2 vols. feap. 
8vo. price 128. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S (HARTLEY) ESSAYS and 
MARGINALIA. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 

MILNES’S POEMS. In 4 vols. feap. 8vo. 
price 208. cloth. 

BRODERIPS WAY-SIDE FANCIES. In 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 68. cloth. 


> 


DISRAELI’S WORKS. 
DISRAELIS CURIOSITIES of LITERA- 


TURE. Fourteenth Edition. Witha View of the Character 
and Writings of the Author. By his Son, the Right Hon. B. 
oa M.P. In3 vols. 8vo. with ‘Portraits, &c. price 

clo 


DISRAELI'S CURIOSITIES of LITERA- 


RE. A New Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and 
TERE... price 168. cloth. 


DISRAELIS MISCELLANTES of LITERA- 


TURE. In1 vol. 8vo. with Vignette, price 14s. cloth. 
——_—.>— 


LAMB’S WORKS. 
“The WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. In 4 


vols. fcap. 8vo. price 208, cloth. 


The WORKS of CHARLES LAMB, In 1 


vol, 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 


‘The ESSAYS of ELIA. In 1 vol. feap, 8vo, 


price 68. cloth. 





HOOD’S WORKS. 
HOOD’S POEMS. Ninth Edition. 


foap. 8vo. price 78. cloth. 
HOOD’S POEMS of WIT and HUMOUR. 
Seventh Edition. In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. price 58. cloth. 
HOOD’S OWN; or, LAUGHTER FROM 


YEAR TO YEAR. A New Edition. fa 1 vol. 8yo. illus- 
trated by 350 Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d. clot 


HOOD’S WHIMS and ODDITIES, in PROSE 
and VERSE ; with 87 Original Designs, A New Edition. In 
1 vol. feap. 870. price 58, cloth. 


In 1 vol. 


EDWARD 








COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS. A New Edition. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 68. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A 


New Edition. In1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLECTION. 


Seventh Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A Series of Essays, 


to aid in the Formation of Fixed Principles in Politics, 
Morals, and Religion, with Literary Amusements iuter- 
spe: rsed. Fourth Edition. In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 158. cloth. 
COLERIDGE’S ESSAYS on his OWN 


TIMES. In3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE on the CONSTITUTION of 
my ge ay STATE. Third Edition. In1 vol. feap. 8vo. 
COLERIDGE’S LAY SERMONS. Third 


Edition. In1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 5a. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S CONFESSIONS of an IN- 
oy aca Third Edition. In 1 vol. fcap, 8vo. 
COLERIDGE’S BIOGRAPHIA LITE- 
RARIA; or, Biographical Sketches of my Literary Life and 
Opinions. Second Edition. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 188. cloth. 
OOLERIDGE'S NOTES and LECTURES 
ESPEARE, and some of the OLD PUETS and 
DR. AM ATisTS 5 with other Literary Remains, In 2 vols. 
foap. 8vo. price 138, clo 
COLERIDGE’S NOTES on ENGLISH 


DIVINES. In 2 vols, feap. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S NOTES, THEOLOGICAL, 
ba ney ye and MISCELL/ AN EOUS. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 





LANDOR’S WORKS. 
The WORKS of WALTER SAVAGE LAN- 


DOR. Including the Imaginary Conversations, with a New 
and Original Series ; Pnimge and per cogpell Examination of 
Petrarca ; Hel- 
lenics ; Tragedie s; and Poems. With m many large ‘Additions 
throughout, and the Author's last Corrections. In 2 vols, 
medium &vo. price 328. cloth. 


LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVERSA- 
TIONS of GREEKS and ROMANS. In 1 vol. crown svo 


LANDOR’S LAST FRUIT OFF AN OLD 


TREE. In1 vol. crown 8yo. price 108. 6d, cloth. 








WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In 6 vols. feap. 8vo. price 308, cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In 1 vol, 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 208. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE ; or, Growth 


of a Poet’s Mind An Autobiographical *Poent. In 1 vol. 


feap. 8vo. price 68. clo 

WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. A Poem. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 68. cloth. 

The EARLIER POEMS of WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. In1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 68. cloth. 

SELECT PIECES from the POEMS of 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. In1 vol. illustrated by Wood- 
cuts, price 68, cloth, gilt edges. 


ROGERS’S POEMS. 
ROGERS’S POEMS. In 1 vol. illustrated by 


, a M panatien, from designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s. 


ROGERS’S ITALY. In 1 vol. illustrated by 
ot onan, from designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s. 


ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 
feap. 8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 94. cloth. 
ateatllchtiaesin 


SHELLEY’S WORKS. 


SHELLEYS POEMS, ESSAYS, and LET- 
TERS from ABROAD. Ed ited by Mrs. SHELLEY. In 
1 vol. medium 8vo. with Portrait ‘and’ Vignette, price 12s. cloth. 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited 


by Mrs. SHELLEY. In3 vols feap. 8vo. price 15s. cloth. 


SHELLEY’S ESSAYS, LETTERS from 
ABROAD, TRANSLATIONS and FRAGMENTS. Edited 
by Mrs. SHELLEY. In2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 98. cloth. 


SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 


small 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 78. cloth. 








CAMPBELL’S POEMS. 
CAMPBELLS POETICAL WORKS. In 


1 vol. illustrated by 20 Vignettes, from designs by Turner. 
price 16s. cloth. - * . 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 
98, cloth. Zs 


KEATS’S POEMS. 
KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 


illustrated by 120 designs, Uriginal and from the Antique, 
drawn on Wood by George Scharf, jun. price 128. cloth. 


KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 


feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 
aici 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. With Illustrations 


by Mulready, Stanfield, Creswick, Maclise, Millais, Hunt, 
Rossetti, and Horsley. ‘In 1 vol. large Svo. price 31s. 6d. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. Eleventh Edition. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 98. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS: a Meptey. 


Seventh Edition. Price 5s, cloth. 
TENNYSON’S MAUD; and Orner Poems. 


Second Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 


IN MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. Price 
68. cloth. 

CHAUCER, SPENSER, AND DRYDEN. 

CHAUCER'S POETICAL _WORKS. With 








an Essay on his La aeoen —_—_——— duc- 
tory Discourse kopet her with N By 
THOMAS TYRW ITT. In 1 vol. Bvo. with , ~— 


Vignette, price 128. cloth 


SPENSER’S WORKS. With a Selection of 


Notes from various Commentators, and a Glossarial yy 
to which is Se some Account of the Life of Spenser. 
the Rev. HENR JOHN TODD. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait 
and Vignette, it 128, cloth. 

Contain- 


DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. 
ing Original Poems, Tales, and Swen with Notes by 
the Rev. JOSEPH, "WARTTON, D.D.; and the Rev. JOHN 
WARTON, ; and others. In 1 yol. Svo. with Portrait 
and V: Coe pay 108. 6d. cloth. 


LR alia 
THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 
SHAKSPEARE. With Remarks on his Lire 


and WRITINGS. By THOMAS CAMPBELL. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
with Portrait, Vignette, and Index, price 16s, cloth. 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. With an 
INTRODUCTION. By GEORGE DARLEY. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portraits and Vignettes, price 32s, cloth. 


BEN JONSON. With a Menor. By 
WILLIAM GIFFORD. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait and 
Vignette, price 168. cloth. 


MASSINGER and FORD. With an Intro- 
DUCTION. By HARTLEY COLERIDGE. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 


WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, 


and FARQUHAR. W og BIOGRAPHIC AL and CRITIC AL 
fh ee By LEIGH HUNT. In1 vol. 8yo. with Portrait 
and Vignette, price 163. Miah 
oe 
POETRY. 
Pocket Editions. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In 6 vols. price 21a, cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. A Por. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 
5a. cloth. 

CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 
38. 6d. cloth. 

KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. Price 3s.6d. 


cloth. 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. Price 3s.6d. 


cloth, 


PERCY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT ENG- 


LISH POETRY. In3vols. price 9s. cloth. 


LAMB'S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH DRA- 


MATIC POETS. In 2 vols. price 68, cloth. 


DODD'S BEAUTIES of SHAKSPEARE. 


Price 3, 6d. cloth. 


MOXON, DOVER-STREET. 


5. taal 


the 
Th 
Fis 
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ancient 
&e. 
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vol. 
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[HE EDINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHI- 
xoAl JOURNAL, NEW SERIES. 





o. XII. OCTOBER, 1857. fae eee 

Contents.— : pt Lombard o 
Medical point of view: we Crowder on fhe cate of 
a Medical point, of view of Cleveland Dae. on the 


Theory of Linear Vibration.—4 Wilson im “the Electric 
Fishes as the earliest Electric Machines mgt by a yey a 





m Cor 
Scientific Intelligences. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. London: Longman & Co. 


cus WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 
No,XXIV. OCTOBER, 1857. Price 68. 


Contents. 
I, FEMALE DRESS IN 1857. 
II, POLITICAL PRIESTS. 
III. QUEDAH; or, ADVENTURES IN MALAYAN 
WATERS. 
IV. HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. 
V. AURORA LEIGH. 
VI. THE FOUR EMPIRES. 
VII. THE CHOEPHOR OF XZSCHYLUS. 
VIII. REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN MENT—WHAT 
Is IT GOOD FOR? 
IX. MOMMSEN’S ROMAN HISTORY. 
X. THE PROGRESS OF ENGLISH JURISPRU- 
DENCE. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—$ 1. Theology and Phi- 
losophy.—§ 2. Politics and Education. —§ 3. Science.—§ 4, His- 
—_ jography, Voyages and Travels.—§ 5. Belles Lettres and 

London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


READY OCTOBER Isr, aa. 
Price 5s., by post 58. & 


yas IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. XXVIT. nig Vil. 
Conten 
ar Odd Phases in Literature. Fitth Pap 
The Decline of Portuguese Poetry. Pirst Paper. 
iif. The Rev. Arthur O’Leary. 
iY. aaderers and Hangmen. 
Ee A Ny 's Poems. 
VII. The F 
VIII. Dr. Menien’s Phantasmata. 
IX. The Manchester Exhibition. 
x, =. University of London, and its proposed amended 


XI. aA... aa its Ruler. 

XII. Quarterly Record of the Progress of Reformatory Schools 
and of go Discipline. 

Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton-street. 

Marshall & Co.; - all Booksellers. 


HE CHURCH MISSIONARY INTELLI- 
GENCER, for OCTOBER, price Fivepence, contains :— 

1. An Inquiry into the Causes of the Sepoy Mutiny. 

2. ‘the Sepoy Convert and the Authorities: including a Narrative 
of the Conversion of a Sepoy Corporal, and his consequent 
Dismissal from his Regiment. 

3. Missionary Conference at Benares. 

4. The Indian Mutinies—Communications respecting Calcutta. 
Burdwan, Kenares, Juanpur, Gorruckpur, Allahabad, Agra, 
Meerut, Jubbulpur, Amritsar, Multan, and Madras. 

Seeleys; Hatchard ; Nisbet. 
This day is published, price 5s. The 


NATIONAL REVIEW, No X 


Contents. 
I. THE REFORM OF THE ARMY. 
II, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MOHAMMEDAN 
GENTLEMAN. 
III. CHARLES WATERTON. 
IV. THE ULTIMATE LAWS OF PHYSIOLOGY. 








London: Simpkin, 








V. UNSPIRITUAL RELIGION: PROFESSOR 
ROGERS. 
VI, ALEXANDER SMITH’S POETRY, 


VII, POPULAR LEGENDS AND FAIRY TALES. 
VIII. BERANGER. 
IX. THE MILITARY REVOLT IN INDIA. 
X. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR 
READING SOCIETIES. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, No. 4, price 1s. of 


AVEN R DUNN: 
A_MAN of OUR DAY. 
By CI y I 
With Illustrations by Puiz. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 








This day is published, No, 8, price 1s. of 
AVED Vit 2 GOLD. 
By AUGUSTUS MAYHEW, 
(Oue of the Brothers Mayhew.) 
With Illustrations by Paz. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
This day is published, in small 8vo. price 4s. 
HE OLD BACHELOR 
IN THE 
OLD SCOTTISH VILLAGE. 
By THUMAS AIRD. 
New Edition, pon oof and enlarged. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Price 58. 4to. sewed, 
ANALECTA NICANA: Fragments relating 
to the COUNCIL of NICE. The Syriac Text from an 
ancient MS. in the British aoe: with a Translation, Notes, 
&. By B. HARRIS CO WPER. 
(Only 250 copies printed.) 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garien, Lon- 
don ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 











NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. CCXVI. October, 1857. 8vo. price6s. [On Thursday next, 


Contents. 
I. SPEDDING’S EDITION or tHE WORKS or BACON. 
II. NAPIER. 
Ill. THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 
IV. HENRI MARTIN'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
V. LANDED CREDIT. 
VI. LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES. 
VII. MEN, SHEEP, AND DEER. 
VIII. HARFORD’S LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 
IX. INDIA. 


2, 
LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY 


of ENGLAND. A New Edition (of Vols, I. to IV. of the 8vo. 
Edition), revised and corrected. In 7 vols. post 8vo. published 
monthly, price 6s. each. (Vou. I. Dec. 1. 


A YEAR of REVOLUTION. From 


a Journal sgt in Paris in Ag? Year 1848, By the pap tes OF 
NORMANBY, KG. 2 vols. 8vo. (In November. 


SELECTIONS from THOMAS 
MOORE’S POEMS, d with highly-finished 
Wood Engravings, ‘on Original Designs by eminent Artists. 
Feap. 4to. (In November. 





5. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO: An 


Historical Sketch, 1755 to 1756. By JAMES HUTTON. Post 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


6. 
A MONTH in the FORESTS of 


FRANCE. By the Hon. GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY. i 
with 2 Etchings by John Leech. {Nearly ready. 


7 
FRANCIS BACON of VERULAM. 


By Dr. K. F oC" ae from the German by JOHN 
OXENFORD. Post 8 (On Thursday next. 


The POEMS of FRANCIS HINGES- 
TON. Edited by his SON. Post Svo, with View, Sse 108. 
(On T hursday =. 


9. 
ENGLISH STYLE: A Course of 
Instruction for the eg gaa ofa Good Style of Writing. By 
G. F.GRAHAM. Feap. (On Thursday next. 


10. 


INDIA and its ARMY. By the Rev. 


R. GLEIG, M.A. Reprinted from the Edinburgh Review, 
No. CXCVII. 8vo, (.Vext week, 





xI. 


Mr. W. P. SNOW’S CRUISE of the 


ALLEN GARDINER off TIERRA DEL FUEGQ, &. 2 vols. 
post Svo. 248, 


XII. 


Dr. SCHERZER’S TRAVELS in the 


FREE STATES of CENTRAL AMERICA. 2 vols. post 8vo. 168. 
XII. 


MEMOTRS of ADMIRAL PARRY, 


by hisSON. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo. price 58, 
xiv. 


THOMAS RAIKESS JOURNAL, 


Vols. III. and 1V. (completion); Portraits and Index, 2is. 


xv. 


WATERTON’S ESSAYS on NATU- 


RAL HISTORY and AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Tuirp Senrizs, 
Portrait, 63. 


Xvi. 


LANETON PARSONAGE, By the 


Author of Amy Herbert. 8th Edition, 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 128, 
xvi. 


SELECTI ONS from the CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of R. GRKEYSON, Esq. Edited by the 
Author of The Eclipse oy rath 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 128, 


XVIII. 


ROME, its RULER and its INSTI- 
TUTIONS. By JOHN FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. Post 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d. 

XIX. 


The Rev. G. V. SMITH’S Translation 


of the PROPHECIES relating to NINEVEH and the ASSY- 
RIANS. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 





London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO. 





their Results touch 


NEW POEMS. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 38. 6d. cloth, 
(THE TRAVELS of PRINCE LEGION, and 
other Poems. By JOHN LE GAY BRERETON. 
London : Longman, Brown, and Co, Paternoster-row. 
In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
ORD BROUGHAM’S ACTS and BILLS: 
With an peers henge Review FS them, and Bomarks eee. 


ing the Amendment of the Law 
JOHN E. EARDLEY-WILMOT, Bart., Recorder of Warwick. 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 











M.A., F.RS.L. F.8.A.N., 


RAINE, M.A., F.8. 
tory of North Durham,’ &e. 


of a ‘ History of Northumberland, ? By the 
, Rector of Melaon ; Author of a‘ His. 


Just published, Vol. I. in 8vo. price 14s. cloth, 
EMOIR of the REV. JOHN HODGSON, 


eee of Hartburn, and Author 
Kev. JAME 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





“Some of Mr. Wilberforce's 


and 
some lines headed * Whom the 
Gods love die young,’ show de- 


cided promise.” 
Lage wry Churchman, 
“* Fervou e,and scholar- 
ly terseness,ave evident through- 
out this little volume, whi 
commends itself to notice from 


display Pagepunm 
splay of undou ic affi- 
nities In detac “o> of 
‘ The Field’s Secret in the pic- 
ture of ‘The First Serpent,’ 
startled with the reflection of 
its own evil shape in the pure 
eye of Mother op is a 
compressed vigour and — 

which affords hy A little future 
promise. Idlers by the sea, or 
a the shade, will not dis- 


Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 58. cloth, 


PoEMSs. By Epwarp WILBERFORCE and 
EDMUND FORSTER BLANCHARD. 


“ Undoubtedly clever.” 


ian, 

““The poems of Mr. Wilber- 
force are distinguished by 4 ful- 
ness and sustained strength rare 
in a first publication. ‘The 
Field’s Secret werful 


description, and close with a 
grandeur of simple eloquence 
unaccustomed in the days of 


dulation of the verse, and the 
quiet descriptive power; and, 
for a first effort, we see more 

promise in these solid qualifica- 
tions than if the poem bristled 
with conceits. Mr. Wilberforce 
feels with his own heart, and 


sees with his own eyes.” 


ree with us in thinking this 
i ¥ Westminster Review, 


little volume a fit book for a 
summer afternoon.” 
Atheneum, 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


HE COTTON DEARTH in LANCASHIRE 
—See the STATESMAN of Satrurpay, October 10. 
Publishing Office, 265, Strand. 


E INDIAN REVOLT.—See the Chronolo- 
re Table of the Principal Events since last January in 
the STATESMAN of Ocroper 1 
Publishing Ditice, 265, Strand. 


This day, crown 8vo, 88. 


OTES UPON THUCYDIDES. Books I. 
and II. Getaal and oom iled. By JOHN G.SHEPPARD. 
M.A., Head Master of Kidderminster School, and LEWIS 
EVANS, M.A., Head se .. of Sandbach School 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Just published, price 18. 6d., by post 1s. 7d., or in case, 38., 


LACK’S NEW MAP of INDIA, with the 
CANALS, ROADS, and MILITARY STA \TIONS, noticed 
in the Insurrectionary Movements, 
Petabaagh s A.& C. Black. London: Stanford; and all Book- 
sellers. 




















Now ready, in 8vo. price 68. cloth, 


HE REBELLION in INDIA: How to Pre 
vent sae © gl JOHN BRUCE NORTON, Esq., Bar 
rister-at-Law, 
Richardson Brothers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


Complete in 2 vols. super-royal 8vo. price 2. 5s. cloth, 


OLAN’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of 
the WAR AGAINST RUSSIA. Fmbellished with Por- 
traits of eminent Commanders, engraved by special permission 
from original Pictures; Views of the Seat of War, from Sketches 
taken on the Spot ; Battles by Sea and Land, Maps, Plans, &c. 
James S. Virtue, City-road, and 26, Ivy-lane, London. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. MAURICE’S EXPOSITORY 
WORKS ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
This day, in crown 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


E EPISTLES of ST. JOHN : a Series of 
LECTURES on CHRISTIAN ETHI 
By FREDERICK DENISUN MAURICE, M.A. 
haplain of Lincoln’s 


Cambridge : aeantiion: aC Co 0. 


POPULAR WORK ON THE FIVE SENSES. 

Thisday, Third Thousand, in feap. 8vo. cloth, with gilt seamen, 

2s. 6d., Peorie’s Epitiox, in ornamental stiff co covers, 18, 

[HE FIVE GATEWAYS of KN' OWLEDGE. 

By GEORGE WILSON, M.D.., F.R.S.E. 

Kegius Professor of Technology in the eae of Edinburgh ; 
President of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts; and Director 
of the Industrial Museum of Scotlan 

This famous town of Mansoul had Five Gates....The names 
ofthe Gates were these—Ear-gate, Eve- ~~ Mouth: gate, Nose- 
gate, and Feel-gate.”— Bunyan’s Holy Wa 

Cambridge: M Macmillan & Co. 


SKETCHING FROM | NATURE. 
In Half-crown Parts, 24 Coloured Plates, 200 Examples, 
ATER COLOUR WITHOUT A MASTER. 


Separate Objects in Landscapes shown under various 
Tints, and afterwards composed into Pictures. 


By THOMAS HATTON. 














Die a instruction book on a good and original =... .,.,These 
e tints are, as it were, the ‘ene in the ‘olour, 
and it it would be as absurd to sit vatare without 


down and coy. 
knowing these as it would be to attempt to hold a conversation 
in a foreign language with the mere knowledge of a few verbs.” 





London: Reeves & Sons, 113, Cheapside. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——_—@e—— 


I. 


THE FIFTH VOLUME of HORACE 


WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. Edited 4 
PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. §8vo. Portraits, 108. 
To be completed in Eight Volumes. 


%yx Volume Six will be published immediately. 


IL 


QUITS! By the Avrnor of ‘TuE 
ENITIALS.’ Second Edition. 3 vols. 

“*Whether viewed with reference to the skilful portraiture of 
character, the dramatic lication of incidents, or the vigour 
and of the dialogue, ‘ Quits’ isan admirable novel. Witty, 
sententious, graphic, full of brilliant pictures of life and manners, 
is poaisively one of the best of modern stories, and may be read 

delightful interes rning Post. 


it 
with it from cover to cover.”—Morni: 





Ill. 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE PROPHET. 


SINAI, the HEDJAZ, and SOUDAN: 
Wanderings around the BIRTHPLACE ofthe PROPHET. 
and Across the Ethiopian Desert, with Pictures of Arab Life, 
By JAMES HAMILTON, Author of ‘ Wanderings in North- 
ern Africa.’ Post 8vo. with Maps, 10s, 6d. 


“*A work of great importance—a valuable contribution to the 
history and geography of a region associated with our earliest stu- 
dies, and for the classical scholar invested by the oldest Greek 

rian with never-fading charms.”—Standard. 

“We cordially recommend this work to the public. It will be 
found to con a fund of information and excellent reading, 
supplied by a most agreeable and intelligent traveller.”—Observer. 


IV. 


QUINLAND; 
AMERICAN LIFE. 2 vols. 


__“* Here we have every conceivable variety of American life. Life 
im a clearing—life in an American village, and the fashionable 
and dissi life of largetowns. We have farmers, storekeepers, 
and gentlemen—physicians, lawyers, and alchemists—hunters, 
horse-stealers, and usurers—roguish misers in council with keen 
attorneys, and ambitious senators bribing unscrupulous journal- 
ists.”— 


or, VARIETIES in 


Vv. 


THE RULING PASSION. A Novel. 
3 vols. [Just ready, 
MR. BENTLEY’S 
POPULAR NEW SERIES 
Of Two-Shilling Volumes. 


CHARLES READE’'S NEVER TOO 


LATE TO MEND. Fifty-second Thousand. 


CHARLES READE’S COURSE OF 


TRUE LOVE. Twenty-first Thousand, 


MRS. COLIN MACKENZIE’s DELHI, 


the CITY OF THE GREAT MOGUL. Eighth Thousand. 





MRS. MOODIE’S ROUGHING IT IN 


THE BUSH. Sixth Thousand. 


CUTHBERT BEDE’S NEARER and 


SESE. With numerous Illustrations. Thirteenth Thou- 
san 


SHIRLEY BROOKS’ ASPEN COURT. 


Fifth Thousand. 


Major WARBURTON’S CONQUEST 


OF CANADA, 
Also, just ready, 


GEN. MUNDY’S OUR ANTIPODES. 


Any of the above can be had very handsomely bound in 
blue cloth, price 33, 


London: RicHarD BentiEy, New Burlington-st, 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Henry Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 


——e 


CHOW CHOW;; being Selections from 


a JOURNAL kept in INDIA. By the VISCOUNTESS 

FALKLAND. 2vols. 8vo. With Illustrations. 30s. 
**An extremely pleasant book ; as fall of information as to the 
manners and customs of the East as it is of amusing and instruc- 
tive matter of entertainment. Lady Falklan 
as familiar with India as if he had been dwelling there = years.” 


PASSAGES in the LIFE of a SOL- 
DIER;; or, Military Service in the East and West. By 
Lieut.-Col. Sir JAMES E. ALEXANDER, K.C.LS, 
&c. 2 vols. 21s. 

** Sir James Alexander’s ‘ Passages in the Life of a Soldier’ con- 

tains interesting details of his experience in Canada and the 

Crimea. The author is a good soldier. The book is filled with 

interesting matter."—Examiner. | 
“There is much life and spirit in all Colonel Alexander 

handles; neither he nor his story ever seems to flag.”—Chronicle. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of ELIZABETH 


DAVIS, a Balaclava Nurse. Edited by JANE WIL- 
LIAMS. 2 vols. Portrait, 21s. 


ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, Queen of 


SPAIN, and the COURT of PHILIP II. By MISS 
FREER, Author of ‘Life of Marguerite d’Angou- 
léme,’ &c. 2 vols. Portraits, 21s. 


PILGRIMAGE into DAUPHINE, 
with a Visit to the Monastery of the Grande Chartreuse, 
and Anecdotes, Incidents, and Sketches, from Twenty 
Departments of France. By the Rev. G. M. MUS- 
GRAVE, M.A., Oxon. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


— 


COURT SECRETS. By Mrs. Thomson, 


Author of ‘ ANNE BoLgyN,’ &c. 3 vols. 


LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 3 vols. 

“An extremely amusing book. The characters are drawn to 
nature, the incidents are highly entertaining, and the description 
of men and manners faultless.”—Sporting Review. c 

“* Phe Story of My Life’ is written by a man of long experience 
in good society, and bears the impress of considerable knowledge 
of faman nature.”—Leader. a . G P 

**The author has contrived to give his hook the interest which 
human life in any phase, when faithfully pourtrayed, can never 
fail to excite.”—John Bull. 


THE SQUIRE of BEECHWOOD. By 


*‘SCRUTATOR.” DEDICATED TO THE DUKE oF BEAv- 
Fort. 3 vols. 

“There is afresh and hearty truthfulness about the Squire of 
Beechwood which makes his history what it is evidently designed 
to be, an illustration from actual life of the social and domestic 
adventures of an English centleman of the present day.”-John Bull. 

“ This is a very readable book. The interest is well preserved 
throughout, and the characters are natural.”— Observer. 

“ A photograph of real life in the best circles.”—Court Journal. 

“The author's sketches of life and characters cannot fail to 


please all readers.”— Chronicle, 
THE YOUNG BRIDE. By Mrs. 
** A work of considerable merit. Mrs. Briscoe draws her cha- 


BRISCOE. 3 vols. 
racters with power and feeling ; her dialogues are animated and 
natural, and many of her tableaux from domestic life remind us 
of the magic pencil of Miss Austen.”—Literary Gazette, 


TRUE TO NATURE. 2 vols. 


** A very delightful tale; interesting from the healthy tone of 
its sentiment, and for the truth with which it pourtrays a chapter 
taken from the joys and sorrows of everyday toes 


‘ohn Bull, 
A WOMAN'S STORY. By Mrs.§.C. 


HALL. 3 vols. 


**A novel full of attractive incident. Its interest is of an en- 
during kind, and it will assuredly add to the author’shigh reputa- 
tion.”—Hxaminer. 


LIFE AND ITS REALITIES. By 
LADY CHATTERTON. 3 vols. 
** Lady Chatterton’s clever novel.”—Examiner. 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author of 


*JoHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ 3 vols. 


“ We cordially recommend these volumes. The same graphic 
power, coep bs 08, thful sentiment, and masterly execution 
which will place that beautiful work, ‘John Halifax,’ among the 
English classics, are everywhere displayed.”— Chronicle, 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


CuEareEr Epition, 1 vol. 10s.6d. 


A 





Also, just ready, 3 vols. 


SEYMOUR AND HIS FRIENDS. 








(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


By MISS F. WILLIAMS, Author of ‘The Secret 


October 10, 1857. 


NEW WORKS. 





LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 
By SAMUEL SMILES. 3rd Edition, revised with Addi- 
tions. Portrait. 8vo. 16s. 


LETTERS from HIGH LATITUDES, 
being some Account of a Yacht Voyage to Iceland, &c. in 
_ By LORD DUFFERIN. Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. 

s. 
3. 


THE ROMANY RYE. By Georcr 


BORROW. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
4 
LIFE and OPINIONS of the late 


GEN. SIR CHARLES JAMES NAPIER, G.C.B. By 
LIEUT.-GEN. SIR WM. NAPIER, K.C.B. Portraits. 4 
vols. post 8vo. 48s. 
5. 
A RESIDENCE AMONG the CHI- 
NESE: INLAND, on the COAST, and at SEA, during 
1853—56. By ROBERT FORTUNE. Woodcuts. 8vo. 


; 6. 
LIVES of Lorps KENYON, ELLEN- 


BOROUGH, and TENTERDEN, Chief Justices of Eng- 
land. By LORD CAMPBELL, LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 


7. 


LATER BIBLICAL RESEARCHES 
in the HOLY LAND during the Year 1852. By EDWARD 
ROBINSON, D.D. Maps. 8vo. 15s. 

8. 


A WALK through the ART-TREA- 
SURES EXHIBITION AT MANCHESTER, under the 
Guidance of DR. WAAGEN. 16mo. ls. 


9 
A GENERAL DESCRIPTION of 


CHINA; with the History of Foreign Intercourse down to 
1857. By SIR JOHN F. DAVIS. New Edition. Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. post 8vo. 14s. 


~ 


10. 

THE STATE OF FRANCE BEFORE 
THE REVOLUTION OF 1789. By M. DE TOCQUE- 
VILLE, 8vo. 14s. 

ll. 

SINAI AND PALESTINE. In Con- 
nexion with their History. By REV. A. P. STANLEY. 
4th Edition. Plans, 8vo. 16s. 


12. 
HISTORY of POTTERY and PORCE- 


LAIN (Medieval and Modern). By JOSEPH MARRYAT. 
Second Edition. Plates; medium 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


13. 


TURKEY and ITS INHABITANTS. 
The Mosl Greeks, Ar i &c, By M. A. UBICINL 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 





14, 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE'’S CON- 
FIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE with JOSEPH, Kixe 
or Spain. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 

15. 


CARAVAN JOURNEYS and WAN- 
DERINGS in PERSIA, AFFGHANISTAN, TURKISTAN, 
and BELOOCHISTAN. By J. P. FERRIER. Second 
Edition. Map, 8vo. 21s. 


16. 


A HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE 
PREVAILING IN ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. By 
JAMES FERGUSSON. With 850 Llustrations. Third 
Thousand, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

17. 


WANDERINGS IN NORTHERN 


AFRICA, BENGHAZI, CYRENE, &c. By JAMES 
HAMILTON. Woodcuts, post 8vo. 12s, 
18 
FIVE YEARS IN DAMASCUS, 


PALMYRA, and LEBANON. By REV. J. L. PORTER. 
Woodcuts, 2 vols, post 8vo. 2is. 


JouN Mupray, Albemarle-street. 
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REVIEWS 

Louis David, his School and his Time: Recol- 

lections by M. E. J. Delecluz—{ Louis David, 

son Ecole, &c.}, (Paris, Didier. 
Davip may be considered. as the reconstructor 
of the whole fabric of French Art. If the French 
school of the seventeenth century had not the 
grandeur of that of the cinquecentisti, consider- 
able vigour of invention and distinction of style 
cannot be denied to the artists of that period, 
above all to Poussin, who was worthy to be the 
contemporary of Richelieu and of Corneille and 
to have adorned the beginning of the age of 
Louis the Fourteenth. A century later we find 
other and less reputable Louis’s and Richelieus; 
while in a corresponding manner Art, in the 
hands of a Boucher, had become merely sub- 
sidiary to the decoration of the abodes of the 
voluptuary. The works of this and similar 
artists have been so hardly dealt with by 
Diderot, that little more remains to be said of 
a school now historically interesting, as reflect- 





ing the costume and manners of a remarkable 
age of intellectual acumen and moral degra- | 
dation. The works of Boucher and Vanloo | 
will never create the smallest emotion in the | 
human heart. They were in their place as deco- | 
rations of the boudoir of the danseuse and the | 
cabinet of the financier. But they are full of 
technical prettinesses, and, although for half-a- 
century under the ban of déconsidération, they 
are once more in full fashion, with the porcelain 
of Dresden, Sevres, and Capo di Monte. 

David, who headed the classical revolt against 
these men (in genre, the innovator was Greuze), 
was in every respect a revolutionary painter. 
In politics, he-was Jacobin to the core; and in 
his severe and conscientious anatomical studies, 
his admirable drawing, and his systematic re- | 
jection of the sensual, even to the repudiation 
of brilliant colour—the legitimate partner of 
form—we see the Puritan of art, as contrasted 
with his pretty sensuous predecessors of the 
eighteenth century. Nor was David’s sphere 
of power confined to politics and art. It in- | 
cluded society and manners. He brought into 
the fullest vogue the externals of antiquity, 
from the coiffure of a De Staél and a Recamier 
to that meagre fashion of chairs and tables now 
called “style de ’Empire.” This second Classi- 
cism of France (unlike that of the seventeenth 
century, which seized the spirit of antiquity) 
was more outward than inward, and, as M. 
Granier de Cassagnac observes, lay in mere 
paraphernalia. People studied the material 
facts of Plutarch and Winckelmann; they did 
not live in daily communion with the poets as 
the men of the seventeenth century had done. 
It was a fashion for the eyes, not a religion for 
the intellect. 

This second Classicism had scarcely attained | 
its climax when it was undermined by the 
schools of actual life and of so-called Romanti- 
cism, that followed in the wake of Chateau- 
briand, the Schlegels, Scott, and a host of poets 
of the last half-eentury, and the representatives 
of which were David's own pupils, beginning 
with Gros—the painter of the immortal combats 
of the period—and Gerard, whose picture of the 
entrance of Henri Quatre into Paris was, pro- 
perly speaking, the beginning of the Romantic 
school in French painting, or, as we should call 
it, the preference of modern history and actual 
life to ancient. In spite of this revolution of 
taste, and in spite of the histrionic caricature 
of Guérin, which (notwithstanding their vast 
erudition) threw discredit on the republican and 








imperial school of Classicism, and in spite. of 


David’s own.acknowledged defects. in colour, in 
ingenuousness,.and in rendering the electricity 
of vitality,.this painter still occupies one of the 
first niches in. the Pantheon of Gallican.Art; 
and therefore his biography was, with all re- 
spect for several. previous. attempts,.a vacuum. 
still to be filled up. 

The first requisite of a biography is, that, 
independently of execution, the raw materi 
of adventure be good. In this case the stuff 
is excellent; for, if David stamped his age with 
some of its peculiarities, his own destiny bears 
the ineffaceable impress of the events of his 
period. He was.not.like a Goethe, a spectator 
from an Olympic elevation of the combats and 
combatants below. David was in them. and 
among them. The man we have described— 
who, from being a pupil of Pompeo Battoni, 
headed the classical revolt—was' also the. firm 
friend and admirer of Robespierre,—then the 
salaried illustrator of the pomps of the first Na- 
poleon, the master, teacher, and friend of such 
pupils as Granet, Gros, Girodet, Gerard, Isabey 
senior, Leopold Robert,and Ingres,—and, lastly, 
the ci-devant. conventional regicide in exile, 
which was the more acutely felt as falling on 
David at a period of life too advanced to permit 
of new plans, new social relations, and new 
studies, after a severance from those of the 
previous quarter of a century, brought about 
by one of the most extraordinary political 
restorations that history records. 

‘Louis David, son Ecole et son Temps,’ is an 
agreeable and intelligently written work, by a 
man who has not only a sound practical and 
critical knowledge of French Art, but who, 
without being ‘a brilliant writer, has the plea- 
sant lite forms of an “habitué de bureaux 
@esprit.” But why has he given us so dull and 
uninteresting an Introduction? Why have we 
for a frontispiece that opaque sketch of David's 
pupil Etienne? Four long chapters & propos 
of we cannot tell what, except that we have a 
vague notion that the quintessence of this intro- 
ductory matter ought to have found its own 
place in the biography proper of David himself. 
Once clear of these icebergs, the navigation is 
pleasant enough. 

David was the son of an ironmonger, and 
first saw the light, at Paris, in 1748, His father 
having been killed in a duel when the son was 
ten years of age, the youth was early taught the 
golden lesson of self-reliance. During his edu- 
cation at the Collége des Quatre Nations, he 
covered his class-book with drawings and gave 
other unmistakeable signs of a calling for Art. 
Application was, therefore, made to Boucher 
for a place of pupil in his studio; but age 
induced the artist to decline the teaching of 
the youth who was destined to dethrone his 
system and ideas. David, therefore, became a 
pupil of Vien, who still occupies a respectable, 
although not a high, place in the hemicycle of 
French Art. The progress of David was rapid ; 
and, at the fifth contest, he carried off the so- 
called prize of Rome, a sort of travelling fellow- 
ship of Gallican Art, which secures a residence 
of some years in Italy at the State expense, and 
which provides for youthful capacity that frame- 
work of artificial culture which the artist can 
subsequently fill up according to individual 
bent. The result has shown the excellence of 
the system. None go abroad who have not 
shown indisputable proofs of capacity, and all 
those weary barriers that poverty interposes 
between an artist and his satisfactory self- 
formation are cleared at.a single leap. 

The native school of Italy had died a natural 
death inthe seventeenth century. Some few 
sreat works of Raphael Mengs (still admired at 

Tadrid) were those of a German artist, for the 





Spanish. market.. In the productions of Pompeo: 
Battoni we see manufacture on existing models 
and patterns, but. not a ray of the genius. of 
invention. But David e good. use of his 
time in.learning more me some of the 
mechanical, parts of his profession. His drawin: 
was so good that old Pompeo Battoni bequeathe 
him his te. David sawiat once the. great 
influence hme % wg aca” ay of the are 
stat upon the cinguecentisti, anc 
oaiel ardour Fito that cold, conventional 
antique, which he rarely afterwards shook. off. 

On David’s return to Paris in 1780 every- 
thing conspired to make him a classical painter, 
and avert him from the mirroring of actual 
life; the school of which was then represented 
by Greuze, to whom Diderot had rendered such 
justice, but with moderate effect on the public 
mind. La Harpe trumpeted the poets of Greece 
and Rome, Madame Roland devoured Plutarch, 
and David, who had pored over Winckelmann, 
executed in succession those works which make 
him the regenerator and reconstructor of 
modern French art by conscientious severity 
and correctness of drawing. But his sobriety 
was excessive.. All brilliancy, from the stately 
splendour of Paul Veronese to the rainbow 
courtisannerie of Vanloo, was forbidden with 
puritanical rigour, and however much one may 
respect his antipathy for the exaggerations of 
Michael Angelo and Rubens, one would cer- 
tainly be content to see a little more of their ~ 
reality, movement, and animation in his works. 

It. is not necessary to describe in detail the 
pictures executed by David, with which many 
of our readers are familiar; we may only indi- 
cate some of the most celebrated. The first 
that made a sensation was ‘Les Horaces,’ or- 
dered by M. de Marigny under Louis Quinze, 
nel. at Rome, and exhibited at Paris in 
1785. Then the ‘Death of Socrates,” The 
philosopher, surrounded by his disciples, is 
about to receive the fatal cup of hemlock from 
the executioner. In this great composition 
David comes up to the pathos and dramatic 
power of the simple but thrilling narrative by 
Xenophon. The first idea of David had been 
to paint Socrates holding the cup which the 
executioner had presented to him, but André 
Chenier said “No, no; Socrates, entirely ab- 
sorbed by the great thoughts which he is ex- 
pressing, ought to stretch out his hand for the 
cup, but not receive it until he has finished 
speaking.” 

In 1789, the year of the Assembly of the 
States-General, David produced his ‘ Brutus 
returning to his home after the Condemnation 
of his Son,—a picture ordered for the king, 
who was so soon to be judged by David himself. 
All these pictures were executed with great 
accuracy of costume and still life. They in- 
fluenced the manners of the period. Hair 
powder was thrown aside. In furniture, the 
undulating contours of the style of Louis 
Quinze, which is according to what has been 
called the line of beauty (as if beauty did not 
admit of a straight line or a rectangle), were 
set aside for the severe simplicity of the antique. 
In female costume the short waists and robes 
of Roman matrons, as seen in the portraits of 
Mesdames Tallien and Recamier, followed on 
the dismissal of laced corsets, high heels, and 
tucked petticoats. 

David assisted his friend Robespierre in pre- 
paring the public spectacles of the Revolution. 
In the widest sense he made himself the artist 
of the Revolution,—and gave posterity the pre- 
cious historical information conveyed in such 
productions as the ‘Serment du Jeu de Paume,’ 
with the portraits of Bailly, Mirabeau, &c. He 
painted the death of Marat by Charlotte Corday 
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as the martyrdom ofa saint, and proposed in 
the Convention that the assassinated democrat 
should have the honours of the Pantheon. A 
few days before the fall of Robespierre David 
denounced the crimes of the agents of despot- 
ism. When Robespierre descended from the 
tribune after making the speech that drew down 
his condemnation, David said, “If you drink 
the hemlock, I will drink it with you.” When 
the hero of the Revolution fell David was thrown 
into prison, and but for Legendre and Thibeau- 
deau would have been guillotined. 

David was liberated and restored to his 
studies under the Directory, and during their 
period of power produced several of his most 
remarkable works, among which we may 
mention the picture of ‘The Sabine Mothers, 
with their children intervening between the 
Romans and their brothers,—a subject treated 
with great dramatic power. This was one of 
his most successful efforts, and carried his repu- 
tation to its zenith. All the eminent men 
remaining in France, even those who abhorred 
the regicide, admired the artist. General Bona- 
parte, then living in the Rue Chantereine, and 
who after his Italian campaigns had become the 
first personage in the society of Paris, was fre- 
quently to be seen in his studio conversing on 
the genius of the ancients and the moderns, 
the Italians and the French, in imitative Art. 
The fruit of this intercourse was the celebrated 
picture of the young General passing the Alps. 
The idea of Bonaparte calmly sitting on a fiery 
horse traversing the Alpine summits was the 
warriors own. The more recent picture of Paul 
Delaroche inevitably invites comparison, and 
it must be admitted that as regards the head 
the later artist has the advantage. In manly 
intellectual beauty, in tranquillity of effect, and 
in the expression of the capacity that precedes 
action, it would be difficult to name a more 
striking modern picture than that of Paul Dela- 
roche. But the general composition of David 
isa more felicitous expression of the tempestuous 
epoch and of its man of action in the cool con- 
sciousness of power. 

When the Empire was proclaimed David 
was made first Imperial painter. But in the 
large pictures done to order, and in embodying 
mere pageant in which the human interest is 
null, David showed a mechanical heaviness, fall- 
ing into the mere chronicle of faces and costume. 


The courtier groaned under onerous and lucra- 


tive Imperial commissions, but the genius ceased 
to soar. That some of these pictures have 


great merit is incontestible. That of the ‘Coro- 
nation of the Emperor’ was several years in 
execution, and when it was at length finished 
Napoleon went with all his suite to see it. It 
had been much criticized by the courtiers in 
consequence of David having made it rather 
the coronation of the Empress Josephine by her 
husband. The Emperor walked for some time 
up and down before it, and at length compli- 
mented the artist on having guessed his idea. 
“You have made me a French chevalier,” said 
Napoleon, and “I thank you for the comme- 
moration of my affection. David, je vous salue ;” 
and with an inclination of the head went away, 
leaving the artist delighted and receiving the 


congratulations of the courtier-critics. 


talent. 


directions for the day. 


At this point it may not be out of place to 
give some account of the domestic habits of 

avid, who had arrived at the maturity of his 
He was early afoot, and neatly but 
plainly dressed for the day; and at the break- 
fast table, between nine and ten, his pupils 
usually waited on him in order to receive his 
Sometimes he showed 
them the picture of a great master, the excel- 
lencies and defects of which he would point 
out with much discrimination, and, with rare 


modesty, was always ready to hear the opinion 
of the younger artists, and to take advantage 
of them. He went little into society, and the 
tranquillity of his domestic establishment was 
seldom enlivened, except by the fétes which he 
gave at the marriage of his daughters. He was 
an assiduous frequenter of the Italian Opera, 
which was a relic of his Italian tastes. In 
summer he used to take long walks all over 
Paris. 

In one of these long promenades in company 
with Etienne, they happened one day, on their 
return from the Jardin des Plantes, to follow 
the Boulevard du Temple as far as the booths 
then erected there, the showmen of which were 
vociferous in their invitations to the passengers 
to enter and see representations in wax of Judith 
and Holophernes, the Coronation of Napoleon, 
&e. “Let us go in,” said David. “ Etienne, 
je vous régale,” added he, and while the expla- 
nation was proceeding inside, David made 
some general observations to Etienne on the 
imperfection of all imitation, and was proceed- 
ing to illustrate his position by reference to 
higher art than that of the Boulevard du 
Temple. One of the attendant showmen over- 
hearing this discourse, offered to show them 
something curious, not usually exposed to the 
ordinary run of visitors. David, thinking it 
was some licentious exhibition, declined; but, 
being assured by the showman that the esta- 
blishment was of irreproachable respectability, 
he consented, and a chest was opened showing 
the heads of Hebert and Robespierre. The latter, 
with his fractured jaw, modelled after death in 
wax hanging from a triangle. The showman 
was going on with his usual story, “Gentle- 
men, here you see the head of Hebert, commonly 
called Pére Duchesne, whose crimes conducted 
him to the scaffold. The other is Robespierre, 
you see,” &e. David gently stopped him with 
a sign of the hand, which indicated that further 
historical and political information was, in this 
case, unnecessary. But he examined the heads 
with the greatest attention for some time, and 
then added, “ It is well imitated, it is very well 
done.” Afterwards, in exile in Brussels, he 
happened to sit next a stranger at the Theatre 
who, with warmth, asked permission to grasp 
his hand. “ You are, no doubt, an enthusiastic 
admirer of the arts?” said David.—“ Not a bit,” 
answered the stranger, “I wish to shake hands 
with the friend of Robespierre!” 

One day the Emperor said to David that he 
had formed the project of uniting all his pictures 
in the Imperial Museum. David answered 
that that would be difficult, as his pictures 
were so dispersed, and, moreover, in the hands 
of amateurs who were too rich to part with 
them. “For instance,” said David, “ M. Tru- 
daine sets a great value upon ‘The Death of 
Socrates” ”—“ Offer him forty thousand francs, 
even sixty thousand,” said the Emperor, but 
although the picture originally contracted for 
at six thousand francs had been paid for by ten 
thousand, the owner refused to part withit. “I 
must respect property,” said the Emperor, with 
some dissatisfaction, “I cannot compel this 
lover to give up his mistress.” But evil days 
were at hand for both Emperor and artist, and 
on the approach of the Allied armies to Paris, 
David suddenly transported several of his pic- 
tures to the west coast. The first Restoration 

passed over him without a shock, but having, 
during the hundred days, signed the additional 
articles which excluded the Bourbons, he was, 
on their return, condemned to exile. It re- 
quired all the courage of a man verging on 
seventy to quit his country and fireside and to 
begin, as it were, a new existence; his austere 
stoical dignity of character prevented him from 
complaining, but he felt the change acutely. 








Brussels was the place which David chose 
for his exile on various grounds. It had formed 
a part of the French Empire, and the upper part 
of society was French in language and manners. 
The King of Prussia made him handsome offers 
through Prince Hatzfeld, then Prussian Am- 
bassador at the Court of the Netherlands, 
“What was your salary as first painter to Na- 
poleon?” said the Prince to David.—“ Twelve 
thousand francs,” answered the painter.—“Oh !” 
said Prince Hatzfeld, our King will do better 
than that. The intention of the King is, to 
have you as a Minister of the Arts. You will 
enjoy all the advantages and honours due to 
you, go to Berlin, and create a school of paint- 
ing.”—“ Ah!” said David, “my great age, my 
wife’s feeble health, my love of independence, 
the kindness the King of the Netherlands 
shows me, and the desire to accept such flat- 
tering invitations, perplex me.” He consulted 
his companions in exile, Sityes and Cambacérés. 
The ex-chancellor, a man of the world, advised 
him to accept. The former, a philosopher of 
the eighteenth century, said, “ You are free, 
independent, honoured, and at ease in your 
circumstances; why should you give up hue 
advantages?” This decided David, and he 
remained at Brussels. 

Here he spent nine years in exile, from 1816 
to 1825, the year of his decease, and executed 
some works and several portraits. His mornings 
were passed in his studio, his evenings at the 
theatre. In 1823 a medal was struck in his 
honour in Paris; and Gros, on the part of his 
pupils and the artists of Paris, took it to Brus- 
sels, —a circumstance doubly gratifying to 
David, for Gros, regardless of opinion in high 
places, and remembering only the exile of his 
master, gave him the most affectionate proofs of 
his attachment. In 1825 David’s hand refused 
to obey his will, but even on his deathbed he 
corrected a proof of his picture of ‘Leonidas at 
Thermopyle. On the morning of the 29th of 
December he asked for his cane, and pointed 
out one part as too light, another as too dark, 
and a third as too spotty. It was the last 
glimmer of the expiring lamp. Soon his voice 
failed, the cane dropped from his hands, and at 
ten o’clock he expired. 

The pictures of David, as described in the 
preceding notice, were sometimes harsh in 
colour, sometimes histrionic rather than dra- 
matic in composition, and generally tinged with 
the antique mannerism of the Revolution. But 
they have, nevertheless, taken a permanent 
place in French art from their masterly seizure 
of the most expressive and quintessent portion 
of the historical transaction selected for the 
subject of his pencil, as well as from their 
poetical treatment of details, their indisputable 
erudition, and equally indisputable drawing 
of the human frame. But, in the electric glow 
of life, thought, and action, he was deficient. 
Still he was a genuine artist, without the 
slightest charlatanism, despising all ingenious 
expedients to get over the difficultiés of the 
nude by drapery, and resolutely attacking the 
mechanical strongholds of his art. If he had 
not the sacred fire of many of the great men of 
Italy, he more than any other teacher of art in 
France had the power of transmitting to his 
pupils that which could be taught by intelligent 
oral exposition and dextrous drawing. That 
which he did not possess is that which cannot 
be taught by any rules of any master. In 
his own works he indicated rather than reached 
the goal of high art by the elegant severity 
with which he overthrew his predecessors of 
the eighteenth century. The fruit of his studies 
is to be found in the works of his pupils, of 
whom we have already given a nominal list ; 
while, at the head of his imitators, although not 
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his pupil, may be mentioned Guérin, the master 
of Géricault, of Paul Delaroche, of Eugéne 
Delacroix, and of Ary Scheffer. Thus even 
the Romantic school, which for a considerable 
period threw the Classic into disrepute, was 
largely indebted to it for many of its most 
valuable elementary qualities; and in these 
curious revolutions the part of David, if not 
the most recent and consummate, appears to 
us, on the whole, to be the most conspicuous 
and the most considerable. 





Nearer and Dearer: a Tale out of School. A 

Novelette. By Cuthbert Bede, B.A. (Bentley.) 
Cuthbert Bede—to adopt the reverend author's 
pseudonym—is a feeble wag. His books are to 
comic Jiterature what a street-Punch is to the 
theatre. There is a desperate effort at vivacity 
about them quite pitiably dull in its results. 
They always remind us of the merriment of 
a certain Scotch convivial party, of which 
Douglas Jerrold used to tell a capital story. 
A Scotchman (Douglas narrated) once assembled 
half-a-dozen men, put one bottle of wine before 
them, and then, locking the door, said, “ Not 
one of you shall stir till it is finished”! Just 
such is the intellectual feast of Mr. Bede— 
there is so little for the company to get merry 
on. He never even distantly approaches to 
fun—unless wher he borrows somebody’s jokes, 
or imitates a bit of Mr. Dickens’s humour, as 
servilely as if he had had a waistcoat made after 
that gentleman’s fashion. 

As, however, we are perpetually assured in 
the advertisements that Mr. Bede’s books sell, 
we suppose there are people who read him. To 
assume that many grown folk do so would be 
an insult to the population, and therefore we 
must fall back on the supposition that boys are 
the chief consumers of his literary lollypop. 
Now, in case any paterfamilias thinks that 
humour, like negus, is safest when it is weak, 
and that the Author of ‘Verdant Green’ is a 
harmless joker for youth, we shall enable him 
to form an opinion of the taste, propriety of 
feeling, and gentlemanliness of tone which dis- 
tinguish his last publication. The story, as a 
story is too poor for notice, but an extract or 
two will abundantly exhibit the style of its 
execution. Here we have specimens of facetious 
dialogue between two servants :— 

““* Why, good gracious me! what’s the matter ? 
asked Dolly.—‘ Matter? ha! replied Fido, with a 
fat chuckle, as he laid the blacking-brush over that 
part of his scarlet waistcoat under which his heart 
was presumed to be situated. ‘Dolly! I’ve a silent 
sorrow here. Here, underneath this gay exterior, 
I’ve got such an amount of haccumulated hagony, 
that my only wonder is it hasn’t blown off all the 
rows of roley-poley buttons, and revealed itself to 
the eyes of the astonished Clapperclaw. Dorothea! 
I’ve let concealment, like a worm in a tub, prey on 
my damask cheek! It’s wearing me away gradu- 
ally. I feel it a wasting of me. I gets thinner 
every day, and lose my happetite for wittles. 
And some day, Dolly, you'll find this suit of inwi- 
sible green, and nothing more of its inwisible owner 
than a broken heart to tell you “This was Fido!” 
At the thought of which touching picture, Fido 
appeared to be visibly affected. * * ‘But I see 
how it is,’ said Dolly, slightly recovering the con- 
trol over her feelings ; ‘ you’ve been falling in love 
with another of the young ladies, you have ; you 
little weak-minded, good-for-nothing wretch !"— 
‘And what if I have, Miss Dot? rejoined the fat 
youth ; ‘ain’t it a hamiable weakness ?—‘ Fido !’ 
replied Dolly, with stern manner and stinging 
point, ‘it’s a hamiability you indulge in rather too 
much. That’s the seventh young lady this half- 
year, and a fortnight yet to the holidays. Do you 
think, sir, that I'd have interested myself to get 
you this sitewation, and raised you from being a 
harrand boy at a chemist and druggets, if I could 
have seen that you'd go and fall in love with all 





the parlour-boarders ? Fido, you ain’t fit to be a 
page in a boarding-school ; you don’t know how to 
take care of yourself. Fido, you're a reg’ler Don 
Juan.’—But undeterred by this terrible epithet, the 
fat youth sniggered, with an air of conscious pride, 
‘Ha, ha! I rather believe I am.’” 

This is the very model of graceful gaiety. 
But the following surpasses it for original and 
brilliant wit :— 

“Fido opened the door of the buckram-and- 
backboard reception-room, retired for a second, 
and then re-appeared, bearing a tray on which 
were wine-glasses, a bottle of wine, and a plate of 
biscuits. ‘Here's a ewent, miss! said he, with 
his fat chuckle. ‘ Missis is coming it rayther, 
ain’t she? You know, miss, that it ain’t every day 
as she serves out the wittles in this ere reckless 
manner.’—‘ It is certainly kind of her to send the 
cake and wine,’ replied the young lady. —‘ Kind, 
miss!" said Fido. ‘Ha! ha! I believe you. She 
says it’s to celebrate the return of Captain Smith 
to Hingland ome and beauty.’—‘ Fido,’ says she, 
‘the British harmy has a claim upon my sympa- 
thies. Cos why, sir? d’ye see, her husband, old 
Clapperclaw, was in the tal-ler trade, and supplied 
their barracks with his long and short sixes. He 
was a rum old feller, was old Clapperclaw, sir, 
lanky and yaller, like his own farden rushlights, as 
would have been considerably improved by an- 
other dip. This wine were made by the tal-ler- 
man’s mother, and it’s got the regular true tal-ler 
flavour. —‘A rare quality in wine,’ laughed Sir 
Charles. ‘ Pray, what may your mistress call it? 
—‘ Champagne ; ha! ha!’ chuckled Fido. ‘The 
wine is the sham part, and comes first ; the pain 
follers naterally of its own accord.’” 

When we add that the author describes a 
lady’s shoes as her “ trotter-cases” we have done 
full justice to his playful refinement. 

Perhaps it is going too far to say that stuff 
of this sort can do any harm, but surely the 
light literature of the country should be free, 
if possible, from such defects as meanness and 
vulgarity. It is not enough to answer that 
it is too poor to be mischievous ;—people have 
been poisoned before now in small-beer. Neither 
shall Mr. Bede escape by urging that all sorts 
of triviality are allowable in a “light” writer. 
We respect good light literature as much as 
he does, and probably know it better. Our 
objection to him is not that he is a light writer, 
but that he is a bad light writer; and on 
inquiry he will find that this distinction makes 
all the difference. 








A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, 
by Various Writers. Edited by W. Smith, 
LL.D. 2vols. (Walton & Maberly.) 

SrupeEnrs of the ancient classics have reason to 

be thankful that the last of the three larger 

Classical Dictionaries prepared under Dr. W. 

Smith’s editorial superintendence is at length 

completed. The principal writers and the editor 

of this Dictionary being the same as those of 
the two former, it naturally resembles them 
in its plan and general character,—which is as 
strong a recommendation as can well be desired. 
Like them, it is the result of a judicious distri- 
bution of labour,—the subjects assigned to the 
various contributors being precisely those in 
which natural aptitude and previous pursuits 
specially qualified them to excel. Like them, 
too, it worthily represents the tendencies and 
achievements of modern scholarship, embody- 
ing, as it does, the results at which recent in- 
quirers have arrived under the guidance of 
advanced knowledge and improved methods 
of investigation. The best authorities—both 
ancient and modern, British and foreign—have 
been carefully consulted and skilfully employed. 

No available source of information has been 

neglected. From the works of Greek and Latin 

authors, the monumental remains of antiquity, 
the observations of travellers, and the researches 





and speculations of scholars, have been drawn 
materials which are here digested into a con- 
venient form, enabling the reader to see at 
once what has been ascertained or propounded 
on each subject up to the present time. And 
should he wish for further information, he is 
supplied with the best guidance to his inquiries 
in the references to authorities which every- 
where abound. Whatever difficulties may still 
be experienced in reading classical writers, they 
can scarcely arise from any want of such sub- 
sidiary aids and appliances as the actual state 
of our knowledge can afford. 

There is only one thing yet to be desired, 
that these three Dictionaries might be placed 
within the reach of all who wish to consult 
them and know how to use them. We cannot 
help regretting that the present one bears so 
close a resemblance to the two preceding—espe- 
cially the ‘ Dictionary of Biography and Mytho- 
logy’—in being too expensive for any but those 
who are blessed with abundant means, The pub- 
lished price of the three Dictionaries is within 
a trifle of twelve pounds, which is to many as 
effectual a prohibition against their use, as the 
Index Expurgatorius itself to a Roman Catholic 
community. If this evil—of which we had 
occasion to complain in our notice of ‘The Bio- 
graphical Dictionary’—were plainly inevitable, 
we could patiently bear with it; but we pointed 
out a method by which it might have been 
avoided in the former case, and similar remarks 
are applicable to this. In both instances, the 
excessive bulk and cost arise from—what we 
cannot help thinking —a needless and un- 
desirable deviation from the legitimate purpose- 
of these Dictionaries, which is, to elucidate the- 
classical literature of ancient Greece and Rome. 
The work before us, though called ‘A Diction- 
ary of Greek and Roman Geography,’ is, in fact, 
according to the editor's own acknowledgment, 
“a Dictionary of Ancient Geography in the 
widest acceptation of the term.” We are the- 
less disposed to admit the necessity of inserting 
Scriptural geographical names here, because ‘A 
Dictionary of Biblical Antiquities, Biography, 
and Geography’ is announced to be in prepara- 
tion under the same editor. This Dictionary 
also contains a good deal of history as well as 
geography, and, we think, more than was at all 
requisite. Mr. Long, in his article on Gallia 
Transalpina, lays down a principle which we 
should have been glad to see recognized 
throughout the whole work. He says: “The 
proper purpose of such an article as this is to 
say what can be said within reasonable limits, 
and what is useful for reading the best Greek 
and Roman writers.” Why, after making such 
a statement, he should have deemed it desirable 
to enter so fully into the history of the Gauls, 
and, in fact, give us an English version of the 
historical parts of Czesar’s ‘Commentaries, 
is more than we can pretend to explain. But, 
as might be expected, the article contains many 
excellent observations, some of which we here 
repeat.— 

‘Gallia has the best position of any country in 
Europe. It has a large coast on the Mediterranean 
and a larger on the Atlantic, which give it a com- 
munication with all the world. These seas are well 
stocked with fish. Except the mountains that form 
its boundaries, and a few ranges that cover only a 
comparatively small part of its surface, it is a plain 
country with a very large proportion of fertile soil. 
It produces corn in abundance, wine of the best 
quality, and, in the southern part of the valley of 
the Rhone, the olive. Some parts have good pas- 
ture, and it is well adapted for the growth of timber. 
Though the winters are cold in the north, the 
summer is warm, and fruits generally ripen well. 
It is not so rich in minerals as Britain, but it con- 
tains coal, and iron in abundance; also lead, 
copper, and a great variety of valuable stone. It 
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is rich in mineral springs, and it has brine springs 
and rock salt. This wealth was not neglected even 
in the period before the Roman conquest; but under 
Roman dominion it was:still more productive. The 
Galli of Cesar’s time were an ingenious people: 
they had made some progress in the working of 
metals and other useful arts, and they were apt 
learners. Of all the nations of Western Europe none 
has had more influence on civilisation than the 
Galli, both before and during the Roman dominion, 
except the Romans themselves; and since the esta- 
blishment of the Franks in Gallia, the country 
between the Rhine and the Pyrenees, though now 
containing several states and parts of states, has 
still a unity both natural and social which makes it 
the most important part of the whole world.” 

Respecting the inhabitants of ancient Gallia, 
Mr. Long thus writes :— 

“As an hypothesis which rests on probable 
grounds is better than no opinion at all, if the 
hypothesis is not accepted as final, and so as to 
exclude inquiry, we may take that of Thierry (His- 
toire des Gaulois) without taking all his reasons and 
all his history. The Gallic race seems to consist 
of two great divisions, which we may call Galli and 
Cumri; and, while we admit the relationship of 
these races to be shown by their language, religion, 
and usages, we may also admit that the differences 
are sufficiently marked to distinguish them. The 
modern representatives of the Cumri, the Welsh, 
have preserved their integrity better than any of 
the Gallic tribes. Of the other peoples in the north 
of Great Britain, and in Ireland, who belong to the 
Gallic race, the writer has no distinct opinion, and 
is not required to express any here; nor has he the 
knowledge that would enable him to form an 
opinion. The Belge, as Cesar calls the Galli north 
of the Seine, though the name properly belonged in 
his time to the inhabitants of a part only of this 
country, were different from the Celts, and they 
may be the Cumri; and this, probably, was the race 
that occupied all the Armorica or the sea-coast as 
far as the Loire. The representatives of these 
people are the modern Bretons, a fact which can- 
not be denied, whatever opinion there may be about 
the origin of their present name and that of the 
country (Bretagne), or about settlers from Britannia 
having gone over there in the fourth century of our 
era, or later. Of the two races the Celtz seem to 
be superior in intelligence, and we found this 
opinion on the character of the French nation at 
the present day; for it is admitted by all competent 
judges that though the Romans formed a dominion 
in Gaul which lasted several centuries, though 
many Germanic nations have settled in it, and 
though the Franks founded the empire now called 
the French, the great mass of the people south of 
the Scine are still of Celtic stock. The Franks, who 
were 2 small tribe, probably had less effect on the 
Celtic population, except north, than the 
Italians who, during the Roman dominion, settled 
in all parts of Gallia in 2 peaceable way. What- 
ever may be the exact truth within the limits of 
these probabilities, the Celtic race, as now modi- 
fied, is superior to the Cumri and to the German 
in some respects; superior certainly in the striking 
talents of distinguished individuals, inferior pro- 
bably in the solid qualities that fit the bulk of a 
nation for daily life.” 

The same contributor gives the following 
lively sketch of the Massaliots :— 

“Some writers have attempted, out of the frag- 
ments of antiquity, to reconstruct the whole polity 
of Massalia; an idle and foolish attempt. A few 
things are recorded, which are worth notice; and 
though the authority for some of them is not a 
critical writer, we can hardly suppose that he in- 
vented. (Valer. Maxim. ii. 6.) Poison was kept 
under the care of the administration, and if a man 
wished to die, he must apply to the Six Hundred, 
and if he made out a good case, he was allowed to 
take a dose; and ‘herein,’ says Valerius, ‘a manly 
investigation was tempered by kindness, which nei- 
ther allowed any one to depart from life without a 
cause, and wisely gives to him who wishes to depart 
a speedy way to death.’ The credibility of this 
usage has been doubted on various grounds; but 
there is nothing in it contrary to the notions of 
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antiquity. Two coffins always stood at the gates, 
one for the, slave, one for the freeman; the bodies 
were taken to the place of interment or burning, 
whichever it was, in a vehicle: the sorrow ter- 
minated on the day of the funeral, which was 
followed by a domestic sacrifice and a repast of the 
relations. The thing was done cheap: the under- 
taker would not growrich at Massalia. No stranger 
was allowed to enter the city with arms : they were 
taken from him, and restored when he went away. 
These and other precautions had their origin in the 
insecurity of settlers among a warlike and hostile 
population of Ligurians and Galli. The Massaliots 
also had slaves, as all Greeks had; and though 
manumission was permitted, it may be inferred 
from Valerius, if he has not after his fashion con- 
founded a Greek and Roman usage, that the slave's 
condition was hard. A supply of slaves might be 
got from the Galli, who sold their own children. 
Whether the Ligurian was so base, may be doubted. 
We read of Ligurians working for daily hire for 
Massaliot masters. This hardy race, men and 
women, used to come down from the mountains to 
earn a scanty pittance by tilling the ground; and 
two ancient writers have preserved the same story, 


| on the evidence of Posidonius, of the endurance of 





a Ligurian woman, who was working for a Massa- 
liot farmer, and being seized with the pains of 
childbirth, retired into a wood to be delivered, and 
came back to her work, for she would not lose her 
hire. (Strab. iii. p. 165; Diodor. iv. 20.) It is just 
to add, that the employer paid the poor woman her 
wages, and sent her off with the child. The tem- 
perance, decency, and simplicity of Massaliot man- 
ners during their best period, before they had long 
been subjected to Roman rule, are commended by 
the ancient writers. The women drank no wine. 
Those spectacles, which the Romans called Mimi, 
coarse, corrupting exhibitions, were prohibited. 
Against religious impostors the Massaliot shut his 
door, for in those days there were men who made 
a trade of superstition. The highest sum of money 
that a man could get with a woman was a hundred 
gold pieces: he must take a wife for what she was 
worth, and not for her money. She had five gold 
pieces for her dress, and five for her gold orna- 
ments. This was the limit fixed by the sumptuary 
laws. Perhaps the Massaliot women were hand- 
some enough to want nothing more. Massalia cul- 
tivated literature, though it did not produce, as far 
as we know, either poets or historians. An edition 
(€uépOwore) of the Homeric poems, called the Mas- 
saliot edition, was used by the Alexandrine critics 
in settling the text of Homer. Itis not known by 
whom this edition was made; but as it bore the 
name of Massalia, it may be supposed that it came 


Trom this city. 





Dr. Latham’s article, headed Britannic In- 
sulee, is a valuable contribution, from which we 
cull a section on the “origin of the word Bri- 
tannia.”— 

“Supposing the Phcenicians to have been the 
first who informed the Greeks of a country named 
Britain, who informed the Pheenicians? in other 
words, in what language did the names Britanni 
and Britannia originate? The usual doctrine is 
that these were native terms; 7. ¢., that the occu- 
pants of the British Islands called themselves so, 
and were therefore so called by their neighbours. 
Yet this is by no means certain. The most certain 
fact connected with the gloss is that it was Greek 
before it was Roman. Whence did the Greeks get 
it? From one of two sources. From the Pheeni- 
cians, if they had it anterior to the foundation of 
Marseilles, and from the population of the parts 
around that city in case they got it subsequent to 
that event. Now, if it were Phcenician, whence 
came it originally? More probably from Spain 
than from either Gaul or Britain—in which case 
Britannia is the Jberic name for certain British 
islanders rather than the native one. It may, of 
course, have been native as well: whether it 
were so is a separate question. And if it were 
Massilian (. ¢., from the neighbourhood of Mar- 
seilles), whence came it? Probably from the Gauls 
of the parts around. But this is only a probability. 
It may have been Jberic even then; since it is well 
known that the Iberians of the Spanish Peninsula 





extended so far westward as the Lower Rhone, 
Henee, as the question stands: at present, the’ pre- 
sumption is rather in favour of the word being 
Iberic. Again, the form is Iberic. The termina- 
tion -tan, comparatively rare in Gaul, abounds in 
the geography of ancient Iberia; e. g., Turde-tan-i, 
Carpe-tan-i, &c. In all speculations upon the ety- 
mology of words, the preliminary question as to 
the language to which the word under notice is to 
be referred is of importance. In the present in- 
stance it is eminently so. If the root Brit be 
Gallic (or Keltic), the current etymologies, at least, 
deserve notice. If, however, it be Iberic, the phi- 
lologist has been on the wrong track altogether, 
has looked in the wrong language for his doctrine, 
and must correct his criticism by abandoning the 
Keltic, and having recourse to the Basque. Again, 
if the word be Iberic, the ¢ is no part of the root, 
but only an inflexional element. Lest, however, 
we overvalue the import of the form -tan being 
Iberic, we must remember that the similarly-formed 
name Aqui-tan-ia, occurs in Gaul; but, on the 
other hand, lest we overvalue the import of this, 
we must remember that Aquitania itself may pos- 
sibly be Iberic. Probably the word was LIheric 
and Gallic as well. It was certainly Gallic in 
Cesar’s time. But it may have been Gallic without 
having been native, 7. ¢., British. And this was 
probably the case. There is not a shadow of evi- 
dence tothe fact of any part of the population of 
the British Isles having called themselves Britons. 
They were called so by the Gauls; and the Gallic 
name was adopted by the Romans. This was all. 
The name may have been strange to the people to 
whom it was so applied, as the word Welsh is to the 
natives of the Cambro-Briton principality. Pro- 
bably, too, it was only until the trade of Massilia 
had become developed that the root Brit was 
known at all. As long as the route was vid Spain, 
and the trade exclusively Pheenician, the most 
prominent of the British Isles was /reland. The 
Orphic extract speaks only to the Jernian Isles, 
and Herodotus only to the Cassiterides.” 

The longest and most elaborate article in the 
whole work is that of Mr. Dyer on Roma, 
extending over no less than one hundred and 
thirty-five pages, and preceded by a table of 
contents. Without presuming to a the im- 
mense research ané ability which it displays, 
we cannot help thinking it would more appro- 
priately have appeared as a separate volume. 
Next in importance to this is the Editor’s 
article on Athenz, which more nearly corre- 
sponds to our notion of what is required in 
such a case, since it gives a minute account of 


| the city and its suburbs, with numerous illus- 


trations, and yet does not go beyond reason- 
able limits. 

We conclude by expressing an earnest desire, 
that Dr. Smith will favour the public with a 
cheaper edition of the three Dictionaries, con- 
taining only such matter as bears directly upon 
classical literature and antiquity, but, at the 
same time, more adequate to the wants of the 
advanced student than his smaller Abridg- 
ments. 





Journal of the Very Rev. Rowland Davies, LL.D., 
Dean of Ross (and afterwards Dean of Cork). 
From March 8, 1688-9, to September 29, 
1690. Edited with Notes and an Appendix, 
and some account of the Author and his 
Family, by Richard Caulfield, B.A. (Printed 
for the Camden Society.) 

Tue Irish gentleman whose diary has just been 

printed, from a transcript in the possession of 

his great-great-grandson, Rowland Davies, Esq., 
of Cork, was in his fortieth year when he com- 
menced, on the morrow of St. Perpetua in one 
year, a journal which concludes on the morrow 
of St. Michael, in the year following. On the 
first-named day, he was sailing “out of Cork 

Harbour, in the Mary of Cork, Matthew Rud- 

dock, master, with about one hundred and forty 

passengers on board,” Protestant fugitives terri- 
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fied at the expected landing in Ireland of King 
James. On the 30th of September in thesucceed- 
ing year—for the diary gives a day more than is 
promised in the title-page—the writer records, 
“this day the residue of our army began their 
march towards Kinsale, and the magistrates of 
Cork, resuming their places, proclaimed the 
King and Queen, and put the city into some 
order.” These dates include a very pretty 
episode in our history; and one would think 
that the Dean had accomplished it all, for he 
winds up with the self-complacent assurance, 
Exegi monumentum ere perennius. 

At the age of sixteen, Rowland Davies entered 
the University of Dublin, and at the age of 
twenty-two we find him in priest’s orders. In 
his thirtieth year he had risen to the position of 
Dean of Ross. Ten years later, the quiet 
deanery, in common with all Irish Protestant 
communities which remembered the massacres 
of 1641, was startled by the reported coming of 
James the Second; and the Dean of Ross, 
leaving his family behind him, hurried off to 
England, “in order to obtain some appointment 
in his sacred profession.” He struggled man- 
fully, and with indifferent success. He seems 
to have been, for a time, what is understood by 
a “jobbing parson,” though he was not to be 
found on a Sunday at the Chapter Coffee- 
House, in his gown and bands, standing to be 
hired. He officiated in many churches, endured 
many disappointments, but ultimately he was 
nominated to a lectureship at Great Yarmouth, 
at 1001. a year. Subsequently, and after an 
attempt to procure something more to his taste, 
he went to Ireland, as one of King William’s 
regimental chaplains, in May, 1690; and, a few 
months later, he saw the war proceeding to 
that successful close which recovered for him 
his church preferments, gave him opportunity 
to gain others more valuable, procured for him 
the leisure to write controversial works, and 
enabled him to die an affluent and well-reputed 
man, in 1721, after bequeathing a large assort- 
ment of beds, bedding, tables, bullrushed-bot- 
tomed chairs, pewter-ware, barrels and _half- 
barrels of beer, plate, “ six in-calf cows,” small 
annuities, a library, bonds, leases, horses, and 
“his own pad called Lourre,” among his heirs, 
his servants, and the poor. 

We must say for Dean Davies, that he does 
not appear to have been a very acute observer. 
He was evidently a good, common-place person, 
zealous in his profession, not adverse to a little 
cheap enjoyment at taverns, seeing no evil 
in quiet games of chance, ever ready to preach 
to, and still more ready to physic, any one who 
required a physician for a diseased soul or an 
injured body. He is more careful to register 
his medical practice than any other incident 
with which he becomes connected. The inward 
state of some good suffering lady is matter of 
more interest to him than the outward presence 
of any of the greatest of his contemporaries 
with whom he comes in contact. He reveals 
to you the very bowels of a cholic-afflicted 
widow or old maid in Great Yarmouth and 
elsewhere; but when business takes him to 
Marlborough or Ginkell, he merely records that 
he went, and leaves you terribly disappointed at 
the baldness of the information. He tells you the 
number of steps in the Monument, but not a 
word of Flamsteed’s wit or Evelyn’s wisdom. 
The only occasion on which he takes the trouble 
to give some personal description of an historical 
personage is when he briefly notices the corona- 
tion of William and Mary, at which he spent 
fourteen long hours, and in reference to which 
he says, “the King went stooping, but.no more 
under the crown than under the cap of main- 
tenance. He looked very brisk and cheerful, 
and the Queen abundantly more; and I pray 





God preserve them.” Whether sojourning in 
London or resident in Yarmouth, or delivering 
sermons from horseback in camp, the Dean never 
lost an opportunity of uniting the physician 
with the priest. 

Within a month from his arrival in town 
the diarist says:—“I was in consultation with 
Dr. Lower, Dr. Lister, and Dr. Mullen, con- 
cerning my sister Aldworth, whom they con- 
cluded to be in a consumption, and directed 
the white decoction—being white bread boiled 
in water and sweetened with white sugar and 
sugar of roses—for her constant drink; also 
goats’ milk, with some sugar, daily.” Again, 
soon after his arrival at Yarmouth, we find him 
accompanying the town apothecary “to see 
Mr. Ellys; and made him take Cortez’ Peru- 
vian bark, in a glass of sack, at one in the after- 
noon, nine at night, and three in the morning.” 
After a course of bark the Dean had a contro- 
versy With his patient “about the ground and 
danger of being.a Dissenter.” Then he “visits 
and prescribes for Mrs. Culling’s child.” Calls 
on “Mrs. Harwood,—being in despair, and 
having discoursed and prayed with her, I had 
her let blood, and ordered an infusion of senna 
to be given to her;”—no bad preparatory 
remedy for a woman in religious despair. A Mrs. 
Patty seems to have given most trouble in the 
way of prayers and plaisters. He claps “two 
epispaster plaisters on her thighs,” bleeds her 
in the foot; prays and prescribes for other 

tients in the parish, and then back to poor 

rs. Patty,—finding whom delirious, “T order- 
ed her abdomen to be fomented with a hyste- 
rical decoction”: waiting the effect of this, he 
foments a Mr. Ferrier’s suffering stomach with 
a decoction of bitter herbs, earns “a crown- 
piece” by administering the sacrament by the 
way to Mrs. Pew, and then back again to his 
old patient,—of whom he says, “I ordered a 
clyster for Mrs. Patty, and a plaister to her 
pole, which caused a great blister, but her dis- 
temper altered not by it.” Mrs. Patty, how- 
ever, was not given up. She now had convul- 
sions, “and observing the situation of the moon, 
I feared the return of convulsions.” Blistering 
followed, then an application of pigeons to her 
head. <A regular Fecula ius looked in, and 
prescribed narcotics,—“ wish I opposed,” says 
the Dean. The pigeons were taken off her 
head, and “a spiced cap put on, by order of 
Dr. Willis, for amaurosis.” With all this Mrs. 
Patty grew more lively ; and after a vast amount 
of medical labour, the Dean and three other 
magnates went to the coffee-house, read the 
news from Ireland, drew comfort therefrom, 
and accordingly “we sat and drank four pints 
of sherry, and so came home and supped on sea- 
blown herrings.” 

The Dean is tolerably daring, too, in pre- 
scribing for himself, and going to service after- 
wards. “This day my nose bled three drops,” 
—shows his self-watchfulness ; but he was most 
happy when watching over others ; and he kept 
Captain O'Bryan out of harm’s way, when 
Sarsfield was threatening William’s forces near 
Cullen, by giving him “a purge of rhubarb in 
infusion, whereby,” adds the Dean, “I was con- 
fined in obligation to attend him.” 

Next to these doctorings the Dean dearly 
loved little social enjoyments. He was lost in 
admiration at Charles Davenant’s ‘Circe,’ per- 
formed at the Queen’s Theatre; was gaily 
mulcted of his modest sixpence at bowls; re- 
sorted, with some jolly fellows, “to Gray’s Inn, 
to drink some Nottingham ale, which was ex- 
tremely good”; and, even after prayers and 
sermon, did not decline quaffing a flask of 
Florence with one or two companions, at the 
house of Mr. Milbourn, who had written a 
‘Satire’ upon the people of Yarmouth, which 





the Dean read, then and there, in compliment 
to the host. On more than one occasion we 
find these social and sunny flasks of Florence 
succeeding to prayer ; or the Dean sends to Mr, 
Spurgeon, and they play at cards “till twelve 
at night.” Sometimes the little roystering has 
a facetious aspect,—as, for instance, when, with 
a brace of jovial captains and a couple of civi- 
lians at Yarmouth, “we went in the afternoon 
to visit Mr. Giles Cutting, an old miser, an 
attorney, .... and drank several bottles of his 
wine with no little satisfaction.” Then the 
Dean teaches tric-trac,—goes to the coffee-house 
after church,—and, when in London abouthis 
regimental chaplaincy, sups with the Earl of 
Orrery and a brilliant bevy of ladies and a jolly 
company of gentlemen, “where we were very 
merry, and stayed together until three in the 
morning.” We are a little more surprised to 
find him at “a famous bout of wrestling, at the 
Roebuck, in the Haymarket,” where he won a 
bottle of wine by backing Burton,—which was 
not winning much, if the wine was not more 
costly than that at Pontack’s, where, after being 
entertained at the three-shilling ordinary, he 
registers his act of gratitude to his entertainers, 
an Earl being among the number, in the words: 
—“ After which I gave them a bottle at my 
expense, of one shilling and sixpence.” He 
frequently lost more than he spent, as we gather 
from a rueful morning entry of paying seven 
shillings, the amount of his bill at the White 
Swan in Lichfield, “besides ten shillings I lost 
last night at inn-and-inn.” 

We should, however, form an erroneous idea 
of the Dean if we concluded from these entries 
that he was little interested in church matters. 
The contrary is the case, and we learn not a 
little of miscellaneous ecclesiastical detail from 
this Journal. The Dean was surprised to find 
in the city of Norwich “a church entirely 
thatched.” On the 6th of October, 1689, he 
remarks :—“ This day all the aldermen (of Yar- 
mouth) were dressed in scarlet,—and while the 
psalm was singing the churchwardens were 
employed in settling the aldermen’s wives, ac- 
cording to their new promotions.” This requires 
the explanation that the magnificent corpora- 
tion potentates were seated in the gallery ; their 
ladies were in the chapel below,—all together, 
according to the rank of their lords, and the 
arrangement was so contrived that every man 
might enjoy the sight of his own wife ;—in 
order, probably, that there should be the less 
temptation to draw his attention from the 
preacher. Even in church matters, we meet 
with the comic side of the Dean’s character very 
strongly presented. On the 27th of December, 
1689, he says:—“I dined at Mr. Bailiff Ward’s, 
and found the people dissatisfied at being so 
long at church, until half-past twelve o'clock.” 
And this was the sort of discipline to which he 
subjected the dissentients, after remonstrance, 
a month later:—“I read morning prayers, and 
Mr. Milbourn preached; and as soon as he 
had done, I began the evening prayer also, 
before the people stirred out of church!” The 
Dean thought they could not have too much 
of it. A living bishop had more mercy on a 
cathedral congregation, to whom‘an indiscreet 
preacher was not only delivering an unwise but 
a terribly lengthy sermon; for he paused to 
draw breath, when the Bishop pronounced 
the solemn words which dismissed the 
congregation and petrified the well-meaning 
mischief-maker who had been pounding at them 
for more than an hour. It was even such a 
preacher that the Dean disliked. He —- of 
a Mr. Harley, who expected to succeed the 
Dean as lecturer,—“ He has but one eye, and 

romises very little;”—and of the m 
ley, in church, he adds: “His prayers.and 
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sermon were mere noise and cant, his tone 
fanatical, and his gestures antic.” Perhaps, it 
was not every one who liked the Dean’s own 
sermons; for example:—“I went with Dr. 
Hudson to the Feathers, where he gave me a 
bottle of liquid laudanum and my sermon I had 
lent him.” We suspect there was some essence 
of satire in the laudanum-bottle! Let us add, 
that these tavern meetings after church do not 
seem to have been considered derogatory, even 
by the highest clergy, and on the most solemn 
days. We quote as an instance the fact that 
on the Fast Day, in March, 1690, the Dean, 
being then in London, attended church twice, 
—with the Archbishop of Tuam in the after- 
noon,—subsequently to which they walked with 
other gentlemen in the Park, and then, says the 
Dean, “I waited on his Grace to the Mum 
House,”—where they drank that capital ale 
made of the malt of wheat, and thought no 
harm. As the Dean returned from accompany- 
ing the prelate to his lodgings,—“I met,” he 
says, “a drunken Jacobite in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, who threatened to beat me for being a 
clergyman, and make me damn my doctrine; 
but I came home safe.” The Jacobites, it must 
be remembered, were not without provocation. 
We see something of the latter in an entry in 
June, 1689:—“In the evening, as I came 
through the Strand, I saw the rabble about the 
Round House, wherein thirteen persons were 
committed, being apprehended as priests and 
Jesuits.” This zeal against priests of another 
community does not prove an entire affection 
on the part of the zealots for the ministers of 
their own. At the village, “with a fair church, 
called Rugeley,” the Dean records that, “here 
the parson was sitting in the churchyard, wait- 
ing for his people.” There was more Protestant 
zeal in Ireland, and there was a right hearty 
spirit in the Dean. He would preach in any 
pulpit thrown open to him, and in his capacity 
of military chaplain, he says,—“I read prayers 
and preached in the meeting-house at Dun- 
murray, to a large congregation.” That was 
better than sitting, like the incumbent of Ruge- 
ley, at an orthodox church-door, waiting for 
dearly beloved brethren who declined to attend. 
Indeed, the Dean was a man who could not 
stand or sit still at any time. When he had 
nothing better to do, he devised “a project for 
a perpetual motion.” What it was worth we 
cannot determine from Dr. Davies’s own words, 
to the effect that he imparted the project 
“to Mr. Reynolds, ... which he approved of, 
not being able to make an objection against 
it.” The Dean, moreover, could be busy for 
others as well as for himself. He had a brother- 
in-law, Matthew Aldworth, a Roman Catholic, 
who was in prison, and suffering in mind, “for 
the scandal cast on him for poisoning the well 
at Chester.” The Dean exerted himself to de- 
liver his relations; and subsequent to his suc- 
cess he writes: “In the evening I visited my 
sister and her husband, where I had enough of 
Papist company, to my great dissatisfaction.” 
Nevertheless, when in Ireland, as chaplain in 
William’s army, he looked after the interests of 
his Popish relatives, as we learn from the entry 
(that when the property of “ Papists” was being 
destroyed without scruple),—“We came to 
Thurles very early in the morning, and imme- 
diately took care to secure all my brother Mat- 
thew’s things.” 

Such a man had a right to look after his 
own small interests, some of which were very 
small indeed; ex. gra., “At my return from 
church, Mr. Stringham visited me, and pre 
sented me with half-a-crown.” Here is some- 
thing better: “Supped with Lieut. Ellys and 
his lady, who presented me with a broad piece 
of gold.” Again: “Mrs. Fuller brought home 





the sermon I lent her, and gave me a guinea 
for my kindness.” Common-sense advice to 
“goodman Belgrave’s wife, who fancies that she 
often hears a voice directing her behaviour,” 
gained from him the guerdon of a crown from 
her husband. A Major Thaxted sends him a 
guinea as a new-year’s gift, and George Eng- 
land gives him “a broad piece of gold” for the 
same purpose ; and guineas and broad pieces 
were put into his hand after his farewell ser- 
mon at Yarmouth. His active kindliness 
made him popular there. Of course it had a 
funny side, as when he says—“In the after- 
noon I went to Mr. Stacey’s funeral, and in the 
evening I supped with his widow.” Still, his 
spirit was one of true kindliness ; so much so 
that the Yarmouth Dissenters stigmatized him 
as an “ Arminian,” because he preached that 
Christ’s love was extensive enough to embrace 
the whole world; and that redemption was 
universal. He did not go so far as Origen, who 
believed in the repentance and restoration of 
Lucifer ; nevertheless, the Yarmouth Calvinists, 
who felt themselves safe, by election, could not 
patiently tolerate his idea that after all there 
would perhaps be nobody damned. 

As incidents of travel, we may remark that 
it took him two entire long days to reach Yar- 
mouth from London by the stage in summer 





time. The coach “slept” at Bury St. Ed- 
munds. A much longer time was required in 
winter. In either season now, the distance 


may be accomplished in five hours. For the 
coach to stick in a slough—the travellers hay- 
ing to walk to the next town, in the wet, was 
no uncommon occurrence. The fare from Lon- 
don to Yarmouth was 10s.; and this brings us 
to the subject of prices. We find the Dean 
buying “a mode typpet” for 12s. 6d. A night- 
gown costs 19s.; a quire of paper 8d. A 
Prayer-book and New Testament, bound to- 
gether, 6s. 6d. A hat and hatband 11. 1s. 6d. 
A pair of gloves 3s. 6d. He gives 3l. 6s. 6d. for 
“four yards and a quarter for a gown,” to 
preach in, and 14s, more for the making. For 
a eassock he buys three yards of cloth, at 
11s. 6d., and gives 15s. for a dozen of cravats ; 
and he says, “I bought a horse for 15l. and 
pawned fifteen broad pieces and paid him. I 
also bought four dozen handkerchiefs for 
3s. 6d.” The cost for dinners varies ; he occa- 
sionally dined in very good company at 6d. a 
head, and now and then it reached as many 
shillings ; and these varying prices were to be 
found at the same houses; just as at German 
restaurants in collegiate towns, the students can 
consult their pockets as well as their stomachs, 
and dine either for a few groschen or for a 
thaler. 

The military incidents are narrated with 
great brevity ;—but here is the Passage of the 
Boyne, by an eye-witness :— 

‘‘ July 1st.—About six in the morning the Earl 
of Portland marched up the river almost to the 
bridge of Slane, with the right wing, consisting of 
twenty-four squadrons of horse and dragoons and 
six regiments of foot, and at two fords we passed 
the river where there were six squadrons of the 
enemy to guard the pass; but, at the first firing of 
our dragoons and three pieces of cannon that 
marched with us, they all ran away, killing nothing 
but one of our dragoon’s horses. As soon as we 
passed the river, we saw the enemy marching 
towards us, and that they drew up on the side of 
the hill in two lines, the river on their right, and all 
their horse on the left wing: their foot appeared 
very numerous, but in horse we far exceeded. 
Whereupon the Earl of Portland drew us up also 
in two lines, intermixing the horse and foot by 
squadron and battalion, and sent away for more 
foot to enforce us; and thus the armies stood for a 
considerable time, an impassable bog being between 
them. At length six regiments of foot more joined, 





and we altered our line of battle, drawing all our 
horse into the right wing; and so outflanking the 
enemy we marched round the bog and engaged 
them, rather pursuing than fighting them, as far as 
Duleek. In the interim Count Solmes, with the 
foot, forced the pass under our camp and marched 
over the river with the blue Dutch regiment of 
guards; no sooner were they up the hill but the 
enemy’s horse fell on them, ours with the King 
being about half a mile lower passing at another 
ford. At the first push the first rank only fired and 
then fell on their faces, loading their muskets 
again as they lay on the ground; at the next charge 
they fired a volley of three ranks; then, at the 
next, the first rank got up and fired again, which. 
being received by a choice squadron of the enemy, 
consisting mostly of officers, they immediately fell 
in upon the Dutch, as having spent all their front 
fire; but the two rear ranks drew up in two platoons 
and flanked the enemy across, and the rest, screw- 
ing their swords into their muskets, received the 
charge with all imaginable bravery, and in a minute 
dismounted them all. The Derry regiment also 
sustained them bravely, and as they drew off main- 
tained the same ground with a great slaughter. 
His Majesty then came up and charged at the head 
of the Enniskilling horse, who deserted him at the 
first charge, and carried with them a Dutch regiment 
that sustained them; but the King’s blue troop 
of guards soon supplied their place, and with them 
he charged in person and routed the enemy, and 
coming over the hill near Duleek appeared on our 
flank, and, being not known at first, made all our 
forces halt and draw up again in order, which gave 
the enemy time to rally also, and draw up on the 
side of the hill, a bog and river being between us, 
and then they fired two pieces of cannon on us, but 
did no mischief; but, as soon as our foot and 
cannon came up, they marched on, and we after 
them, but, our foot being unable to march as they 
did, we could not come up to fight again, but, 
the night coming on, were forced to let them go; 
but had we engaged half an hour sooner, or the day 
held an hour longer, we had certainly destroyed 
that army.” 

How the army fed may be guessed from the 
words, that “being Sunday (13 July) all our 
army halted, and by yesterday’s pillage were 
full of beef and mutton.” Pillaging, however, 
was punished by death, but hungry bellies 
forgot or defied the provost-marshal. Here, 
too, we have “our correspondent” describing 
the celebrated affair at Limerick :— 

“ August 27th.—We all went from Drumkeen to 
the camp, to see the action. I visited the Earl of 
Meath, and dined with Capt. Stearn, that regiment 
being just going into the trenches to relieve Lieut.- 
Gen. Douglas; but he desired not to be relieved 
until the action was over, that he might command 
and hold that post. After dinner I went to the 
King’s camp, and was presented by Capt. O’Bryan 
to the Prince; soon after which the King and he 
rode up to the hill near the old church, and we got 
to the same ditch a little lower. About half an 
hour after three the attack began, and continued 
above two hours and a half. Never was any action 
undertaken with more bravery, nor carried on with 
more courage. We stormed and tooked the Black 
Fort: therein they [sprung] a mine, and blew up 
many of the Brandenberg regiment. We took 
their trenches, and mounted the breach, but were 
forced to retire; the barricade within it was so 
strong, and the place so flanked, that we could not 
hold it. It was a very hot service, both great and 
small shot firing continually on both sides. We 
lost many men, and had more wounded, and of 
them the Lord Charlemont was bruised with stones; 
the Earl of Meath was bruised with a stone on the 
shoulder, and Lieut. Blakeney wounded in the 
head. I was forced to come away as soon as the 
action was over. 28th.—This day a drum was 
sent to demand a parley, in order to bring off and 
bury the dead; but it was denied by the enemy; 
whereupon our cannon with bombs and carcasses 
played furiously, and it was generally talked that a 
fresh attack would be made out of hand. We lost 
near fifty officers. There were actually some of our 
men in the city, but were beaten out, being not 
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seconded, it being not the King’s order to storm the 
city, but only to attack the counterscarp; by which 
mistake all the action miscarried. 29th.—This day 
a general council was held, wherein it was deter- 
mined to break up the siege, and retire; and accord- 
ingly all the heavy cannon was drawn up from the 
battering into the artillery yard, and all things 
disposed accordingly for a retreat.” 

It will be observed that the Dean does not, 
like Mr. Macaulay, ascribe the retreat to the 
heavy rains, which, according to others, only 
descended later. The current of the war took 
our diarist to the siege of Cork, to the success 
of which he greatly contributed “by his know- 
ledge of the locality. It was at his suggestion,” 
says the Editor, “that a very strong post, still 
existing, was fired into from the steeple or 
round tower of the Cathedral, by which the 
Governor was killed, and other considerable 
execution done.” 

It will be seen that this Journal is not with- 
out interest as illustrative of an important, 
though, as far as the diary goes, a brief period. 
The Appendix and the Notes greatly increase 
the oe of the book. We must, however, 
object to one of these notes at page 16. “I 
returned (from Kensington) to London, through 
Hyde Park, having first seen all Lord Notting- 
ham’s walks, gardens and water-houses, c.” 
The note makes “Lord Nottingham’s” to be 
“at Holland House, Kensington. Daniel Finch, 
second Earl of Nottingham, married for his 
first wife Essex, daughter and co-heir of Robert 
Rigby, Earl of Warwick and Holland.” No 
doubt ; but the residence of the black Finches 
was that which is now known as Kensington 
Palace, which subsequently came into the pos- 
session of William by purchase from Lord Not- 
tingham. The construction of the sentence in 
the diary implying that the garden was visited 
in a return walk from Kensington to London 
by Hyde Park, would also seem to point pre- 
cisely to the palace garden. However, Mr. 
Caulfield may speak from some authority, which 
we might recognize had he only named it. At 
present we can only say, with Ariosto, Forse 
era ver, ma perd non credibile. 





The Rebellion in India: How to prevent Another. 

By John Bruce Norton. 

[Second Notice.] 

We have said that Mr. Norton points out 
“ Annexation” as the proximate cause of the 
present disastrous Indian revolt. Before enter- 
ing upon the exposition of the arguments by 
which he supports this assertion, we must draw 
attention to a remarkable fact. The opponents 
of annexation are the great body of Indian 
statesmen, the Court of Directors, and, with 
but one exception of any importance, the 
Anglo-Indian Press; the supporters of this 
policy are the Board of Control, a powerful 
portion of the English Press, and the one In- 
dian paper, which represents what may be 
termed the aggressive Missionary movement. 
In other words, annexation is urged by those 
who know nothing about India, and discoun- 
tenanced and opposed by all who possess a real 
knowledge of that country. The sole excep- 
tion to this arrangement of parties is, as we 
have said, a journal whose motto is Proselytism 
at any price. It cannot be denied that the 
Friend of India possesses knowledge, but it is 
knowledge blinded by zeal. 

That annexation should be popular where 
and with whom it is, need cause no surprise. 
To superficial observers extension of territory 
— increase of strength, and the covetous 
and over-reaching spirit which is simply odious 
in private transactions and between individuals, 
acquires a statelier aspect when the things 
grasped at are kingdoms, and nations the 





wrongers and the wronged. A little reflec- 
tion, too, will explain the fact that men, 
who from their commanding talents and great 
experience ought to have been listened to 
with implicit faith, have received so little 
attention when they have spoken of the impo- 
licy of adding to our already overgrown territo- 
ries in India. It is a curious circumstance, 
that while every one is ready to exclaim with 
Apelles: Ne sutor ultra crepidam, when his 
own craft or profession is touched, there is no 
one, however ignorant, who hesitates to give a 
decided opinion on those great transactions 
which demand the highest judgment, and are 
the offspring of State policy. The jockey turns 
away with a contemptuous chuckle when his 
master favours him with instructions how to 
ride a race, and the passenger is silenced in- 
stantaneously who ventures to interfere with the 
captain in the management of his ship. But in 
politics the rule of txacrog xpiver cadog & 
y'véorer seems not to hold, and men who have 
not given a moment of their time to the study 
of India, and who are utterly wanting in all 
practical acquaintance with it, have the assur- 
ance to deliver oracular opinions on the most 
intricate Indian questions, and what is stranger 
still, find their crudities meet with a patient 
hearing and acceptance. Add to this, that the 
supreme control of the Indian government has 
been entrusted to those who have scarcely even 
heard of the opinions of statesmen whose 
maxims ought to have been their guide, and 
we shall no longer wonder that the warnings of 
Munro and Elphinstone regarding annexation 
have been slighted. With these preliminary 
remarks, we proceed to quote the opinions of 
the greatest men who have conquered or ruled 
for us our Indian Empire, on the subject of 
annexation, and which have been well brought 
together by Mr. Norton. 

The Duke of Wellington writes—“In my 
opinion, the extension of our territory and influ- 
ence has been greater than our means. Besides, 
we have added to the number and description 
of our enemies, by depriving of employment 
those who have heretofore found it in the ser- 
vices of Tippoo and the Nizam. Wherever we 
spread ourselves, particularly if we aggrandize 
ourselves at the expense of the Mahrattas, we 
increase this evil, we throw out of employment 
and means of subsistence all who have hitherto 
managed the revenue, commanded or served in 
the armies, or have plundered the country. 
These people become additional enemies at the 
same time that by the extension of our terri- 
tory our means of supporting our Government 
and of defending ourselves are proportionably 
decreased.” 

It may be said that these remarks were in- 
tended to apply only to the particular period 
at which they were uttered. The Marquess 
Wellesley gave, however, a forcible and prac- 
tical illustration of his belief in their truth 
when he delivered over the dominions of 
Tippoo, which he had just conquered, to the 
princes of Mysore. 

But the next opinion we shall quote is of 
wider, or rather, we may say, of general refer- 
ence. It is the opinion of Sir Thomas Munro :— 

“Even if all India could be brought under the 
British dominion, it is very questionable whether 
such a change, either as it regards the natives or 
ourselves, ought to be desired. One effect of such 
a conquest would be, that the Indian army, having 
no longer any warlike neighbours to combat, would 

ually lose its military habits and discipline, 
and that the native troops would have leisure to feel 
their own strength, and, for want of other employ- 
ment, to turn it against their European masters. 
But even if we could be secured against every in- 
ternal commotion, and could retain the country 
quietly in subjection, I doubt much if the condition 





of the people would be better than under their 
native princes. The strength of the British Go- 
vernment enables it to put down every rebellion, 
to repel every foreign invasion, and to give to its 
subjects a degree of protection which those of no 
native power enjoy. Its laws and institutions also 
afford them a security from domestic oppression 
unknown in those states; but these advantages are 
dearly bought. They are purchased by the sacrifice 
of independence, of national character, and of what- 
ever renders a people respectable. The natives of 
the British provinces may, without fear, pursue 
their different occupations, as traders, mee 3 
or husbandmen, and enjoy the fruits of their labour 
in tranquillity; but none of them can aspire to any- 
thing beyond this mere animal state of thriving in 
peace: none of them can look forward to any share 
in the legislation, or civil or military government 
of their country. It is from men who either hold, 
or who are eligible to public office, that natives take 
their character; where no such men exist, there 
can be no energy in any other class of the commu- 
nity. The effect of this state of things is observ- 
able in all the British provinces, whose inhabitants 
are certainly the most abject race in India. No 
elevation of character can be expected among men, 
who, in the military lines, cannot attain to any 
rank above that of subadar (captain), where they 
are as much below an (English) ensign as an ensi 

is below the commander-in-chief; and who, in the 
civil line, can hope for nothing beyond some petty 
judicial or revenue office, in which they may by 
corrupt means make up for their slender salary. 
The consequence, therefore, of the conquest of 
India by the British arms would be, in place of 
raising, to debase the whole people. There is, 
perhaps, no example of any conquest, in which the 
natives have been so completely excluded from alk 
share of the government of their country as British 
India. Among all the disorders of the native 
states, the field is open for every man to raise him- 
self; and hence, among them, there is a spirit of 
emulation, of restless enterprise and independence 
far preferable to the servility of our Indian subjects. 
The existence of independent native states is also 
useful in drawing off the turbulent and disaffected 
among our native troops.” 

The opinion of Mr. Elphinstone may be con- 
densed into a few words :—“ It appears to me,” 
says that writer, “to be our interest as well as 
our duty to use every means to preserve the 
allied governments ; it is also our interest to 
keep up the number of independent powers.” 
Passing over the testimony of Malcolm, Met- 
calfe, Russell, and innumerable others, it will 
be sufficient to add but one more authority, 
and it is one which should have the greater 
weight as it has been sometimes wrongly ad- 
duced on the opposite side. Lord Ellenborough 
says :— 

“Our Government is at the head of a system 
composed of native states, and I would avoid 
taking what are called rightful occasions of appro- 
priating ‘the territories of native states; on the 
contrary, I should be disposed, as far as I could, to 
maintain the native states; and I am satisfied that 
the maintenance of the native states, and the giving 
to the subjects of those states the conviction that 
they were considered permanent parts of the general 
Government of India, would materially strengthen 
our authority. I feel satisfied that I never stood so 
strong with my own army as when I was surround- 
ed by native princes—they like to see respect shown 
to their native princes. These princes are sove- 
reigns of one-third of the population of Hindostan ; 
and with reference to the future condition of the 
country, it becomes more important to give them 
confidence that no systematic attempt will be made 
to take advantage of the failures of heirs to confis- 
cate their property, or to injure in any respect those 
sovereigns in the position they at present occupy.” 

Having made these quotations, we proceed 
now to state the most important grounds on 
which the above opinions are based, for the 
most part, as they are developed by Mr. 
Norton. 

First, our territories are already so extensive 
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as°to be out of all proportion to the European 
superintendence ‘we can afford to give them. 
Even im the districts which have been long 
adininistered by us, and which form the most 
central part of our dominions, the number of 
Englishmen as compared with the natives is so 
absurdly small as to be almost incredible. Thus, 
in the two Collectorates, or Provinces, of Tinne- 
velly and Madura, with a population which 
amounts, in round numbers, to 3,000,000, there 
are but little more than 100 Englishmen, in- 
cluding the judges and magistrates, the officers 
ofa sepoy regiment, the Huropeans of a detach- 
ment of foot artillery, some cotton planters and 
merchants, ‘and the missionaries belonging to 
three missionary societies. But, in remoter 
districts, this disproportion becomes even more 
remarkable. Let one instance suffice. It is 
that of a province with a million-and-a-half of 
inhabitants, in which the British Government 
is represented by three civilians and the officers 
of one ‘native corps. The result of such a state 
of things is, that, with the most indomitable 
energy and perseverance, and labouring from 
before dawn till sunset, the exhausted European 
official is unable to accomplish a tithe of his 
impossible task. It has happened that, in 
spite of exertions which soon break down the 
strongest constitution, the English officer has 
looked about him and found parties who have 
been three years waiting to obtain even a 
hearing. With such inadequate supervision, 
can it be wondered at that our police system 
is utterly corrupt, and that the ryots languish 
under the oppression of those whose duty it is 
to protect them? The Indian Civil Service 
has been accused of neglect and indifference 
in not ‘preventing certain cruelties and mal- 
practices of their native staff, which have been 
brought to light. As well might an English 
Judge be accused of indolence and neglect were 
all the fiscal and administrative responsibilities 
of a large English county heaped upon his 
shoulders in addition to his present duties, and 
he should then be unable to prevent extortion 
or cruelty on the part of some petty official at a 
spot fifty miles distant from the scene of his own 
labours. Our soldiers are equally overtaxed 
with our civilians, The Madras Army in par- 
ticular have long been dissatisfied with the 
amount of duty thrust upon it. . Not long ago, 
the Sipahis of a regiment, immediately on land- 
ing from Burmah, were, without a moment’s 
respite, placed on guard. One of them blew 
out his brains, exclaiming that death was prefer- 
able to such slavery. 

But, secondly, the native princes, chiefs and 
great zamindars, are the only medium through 
which it is possible to sway the prodigious 
population of Hindustan. Whatever enthu- 
siastic philanthropists may think, it is im- 
possible, in a region so vast, and with such a 
handful of employés, to reach the hearts of the 
masses. There are hundreds of thousands in 
India now, who have never seen the face of a 
European, and millions who have the most false 
and absurd notions respecting us. Further, 
ancient prejudices, a singular and fantastic 
creed, and the difference of language, manners, 
dress, religion—in short, of everything—renders 
them unimpressionable by our matter-of-fact 
notions. The most that can be expected from 
the people generally is, that they will be passive, 
and not molest Europeans unless they are of 
opinion that there is something to be got by 
it ‘and punishment can be evaded. It is other- 
wise with the native princes:—they have ex- 
perienced our power ; some of them have visited 
this country ; they can estimate—perhaps, they 
even magnify—our resources. We are sure of 
their support as long as we do not drive them 
to desperation by our injustice. Examples of 
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either policy are before us. On the one hand, 
but for the King of Oude, the Rajas of Bithoor 
and Jhansi, and the King of Delhi, this revolt 
never would have taken place, or would have 
been crushed in the bud; on the other, but for 
the Rajas of Jheend and Patteeala, Sindhia, 
Holkar, and other chiefs, our power would ere 
this almost have ceased to exist. 

Thirdly, the existence of native princes is a 
mark of nationality which it would be wise to 
retain. Up to the present time we have held 
India with the consent of its inhabitants by a 
native army and leaving intact many great 
provinces under native rulers, whom we called, 
and who were proud to call themselves, our 
allies. If the mischievous suggestions, which 
are now daily put forth, should be listened to; 
if our native army is to be superseded entirely 
by Europeans, if the native princes are to be 
dethroned, and the people entirely disarmed, 
we shall descend at once from the grand posi- 
tion of the governors of freemen into the odious 
circumstances of despots over countless myriads 
of serfs. The sway of this country over India 
will then be like that of Austria over Italy, or 
Russia over Poland, and will have the same 
hateful and debasing results. Nay, the evil 
will be greater in proportion, as the difference 
of race is more marked, and the despotism 
would be necessarily more absolute and severe. 
Better a thousand times the rude freedom and 
hereditary courage of the people of Oude than 
the abject cringing of the Bengalese. And 
this remark leads us to notice briefly the most 
unjustifiable of all our annexations. To use 
Mr. Norton’s words, “ Oude, as it is the last, 
so it is the most scandalous and the most fatal 
of all our aggressions.” A very few words will 
suffice to cut from under our feet every shadow 
of pretext for this most wanton usurpation. 
With regard to the Kings of Oude, Lord Dal- 
housie distinctly says :— 

“The rulers of Oude, however unfaithful they 
may have been to the trust confided to them—how- 
ever gross may have been their neglect, however 
grievous their misgovernment of the people com- 
mitted to their charge—have yet ever been faithful 
and true in their adherence to the British power. No 
wavering friendship has ever been laid to their charge. 
They have long acknowledged our power, have sub- 
mitted without a murmur to our supremacy, and have 
aided us as best they could in the hour of our utmost 
need.” 

With regard to the people, Mr. Halliday 
writes :—“The administration of justice is no- 
wherealleged to be worsein Oude than it iswithin 
our own districts; and it could not be possible, 
in the most barbarous country in the world, to 
discover anything more atrocious as a system 
than is laid open in the recent report of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
practice of torture in the territories of Madras.” 

Surely this evidence is enough, especially 
when we see that the whole kingdom has risen 
as one man against us. It is further to be 
remembered that the annexation of Oude was 
distinctly guarded against by the treaty of 
1837, in which it was provided that in case of 
such misrule as rendered our interference 
necessary, the Government should be held for 
a period only by us, and then restored to the 
sovereign or his heirs. Lord Dalhousie, under 
instructions from the Board of Control, pre- 
tended that this treaty had not been ratified by 
the Court of Directors, although the refusal of 
their assent had never been notified to the 
King of Oude. To use Lord Dalhousie’s words, 
as quoted by Mr. Norton,— 

“The effect of this reserve, and want of full 
communication, is felt to be embarrassing. It is the 
more embarrassing, that the cancelled instrument was 
still included in a volume of treaties which was 
published, in 1845, by the authority of Government. 
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There is no better way of encountering this diffi- 
eulty than by meeting it full in the face!” 

We have gone thus far with Mr. Norton, 
and ‘have expressed our concurrence with most 
of his reasoning, but we must utterly withhold 
our assent from his final conclusions. His 
panacea is to replace the judges and magistrates 
of the Company with English lawyers, and to 
abolish the Court of Directors and hand over 
the whole power to the Board of Control,—that 
Board of Control to which we owe the two 
greatest disasters that ever befell this country, 
the Afghan War and the present Indian revolt, 
Mr. Norton is himself a lawyer, and we must 
say that nothing but the blindness of profes- 
sional zeal could make any one think that 
English law would be acceptable to the people 
of India. The substitute he proposes for the 
Court of Directors is thus described :— 

“‘ Let there be a single Chamber for the Govern- 
ment of India. Let its composition include all the 
elements of theoretical statesmanship and practical 
experience. Let the best heads that England and 
India can furnish be seen around its board. Let 
the principal members of the Ministry be members 
ex officio. Let those of the retired Indian Civil and 
Military Services who have won the most distin- 
guished reputation be their colleagues. Let some 
of the independent professions, men who have ac- 
quired fame and fortune in India, be associated 
with them. Let their deliberations be as public as 
is consistent with safety ; let their ordinary trans- 
actions be communicated to the Press; let them be 
immediately responsible to Parliament; and we 
shall have a really efficient Government for India.” 

Has Mr. Norton looked at the Court of 
Directors as at present constituted? It seems 
to us identical with that he proposes. It con- 
sists of five military officers, who have all held 
distinguished appointments in India,—of six 
civilians, of whom one has acted as Governor- 
General and three have had seats in Council 
two in the Supreme Council and one in that of 
Bombay,—of three lawyers, of whom one has 
been Chief Judge of Bengal and one Advocate- 
General of that Presidency,—and of four other 
members, of whom three are the heads of great 
banking-houses and one is a retired officer of 
the Indian naval service and is now at the 
head of the Trinity House in this country. We 
do not see how the Court could be better or 
more equitably composed. There is certainly 
not a man in it who may not fairly be thought 
to know more about Indian matters than any 
President of the Board of Control since Lord 
Ellenborough. On the whole, we are inclined 
to think the latter part of Mr. Norton’s book 
ill considered, and to reply to his suggestion 
for the transfer of power to the President of the 
Board of Control, (for in the proposed Chamber 
the President would be omnipotent,) with the 
memorable words of the Oude cultivator when 
he was asked by Bishop Heber if he wished 
his government to be superseded by that of the 
Company: “Of all calamities, Heaven preserve 
us from that!” 








A July Holiday in Saxony, Bohemia, and 
Silesia. By Walter White. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

Mr. White seems to think that, because a 

bookseller at Frankfort told him that “no one 

ever goes to Bohemia,” he has, by having 
visited a few of the localities in that country, 
established a claim to be considered a traveller, 
and he publishes his tour as if the matter re 
lated to Central Africa or the wilds of Cathay. 
But who has traversed Bohemia during sum- 
mer without falling in with crowds of tourists ? 

Are not the Riesengebirge, which divide Silesia 

from Bohemia as well known as Chamouni or 

the St. Gothard? Why the rocks of Adersbach 
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within the Bohemian frontier, are so tourist- 
trodden that the gates which shut in their 
labyrinthine wonders are only opened by a 
silver key. Itinerant musicians of all degrees 
of wretchedness torture the ear at every corner 
of your path, and the very brooks are constrained 
to flow in prescribed channels, in which they 
are dammed, to be let loose—for a considera- 
tion. Mr. White must be very ignorant of the 
course of tourists if he supposes Bohemia to be 
terra incognita to that large class, hundreds of 
whom have explored it under the guidance of 
ubiquitous “Murray.” Therefore, let no one 
hope to find new ground in Mr. White’s com- 
anionship. His route led him through Wiirz- 
urg and Carlsbad, which are described in 
guide-book fashion. From the latter town he 
walked to Prague, of which romantic old city 
we are given stereotyped descriptions. From 
Prague our tourist went over the beaten track 
of the Elbe to Tetschen, and ascended Schnee- 
koppe, on the summit of which mountain he 
must have found that the Frankfort bookseller 
indulged in a slight myth, for, says Mr. White, 

‘Here, on the top of Schneekoppe, you find the 
appliances of luxury and elegance as well as of 
comfort. Many kinds of provisions, good wine, 
and beer of the best. A bazaar of crystals, carvings, 
Riibezah’’s heads, and mountain staves. Beds for 
fifty guests, and Strohlager (straw-lairs) for fifty 
more, besides music and other amusements, make 
up a total which satisfies most visitors. Do not, 
however, expect a room to yourself, for each 
chamber contains four beds, in one of which you 
will have to sleep or accept the alternative of straw. 
I heard no demur to these arrangements: in fact, 
most of the guests seem to like throwing off con- 
ventionalities of the nether world while up among 
the clouds. For water—that is, to drink—you 
pay the price of beer, and with a disadvantage; 
seeing that, from being kept in beer-casks, its 
flavour is beery. The company, though German, 
is very mixed: specimens of the men and women- 
kind from many parts of Germany. Here are 
Breslauers, who will say cha for ja: Berliners, who 
—cockneys of another sort—give to all their g’s 
the sound of y—converting green into yreen, goose 
into yoose, gobble into yobble: Bremeners, whose 
Low Dutch has a twang of the Northumbrian burr; 
besides, Saxons, Hanoverians, Mecklenburgers, 
and a happy couple, who told me they came from 
Gera—a principality about the size of Rutlandshire. 
Flat faces and round faces are the most numerous. 
The Silesians betray themselves by an angular 
visage and prominent chin. ‘Every province in 
Prussia,’ says Schulze to Miiller, ‘has its peculiarity, 
or property, as they call it. Thus, for example, 
Pomerania is renowned for stubbornness; East 
Prussia for wit; the Rhineland for uprightness; 
Posen for mixed humour; the Saxon for softness ; 
the Westphalian for hams and Pumpernickel ; and 
Silesia, for good nature.’ And here, on the highest 
ground in all North Germany, you may any day 
between Midsummer and Michaelmas bring the 
humorous philosopher's observations to the test.” 

Of Adersbach, which, hackneyed though it be, 
is sufficiently romantic and remarkable to stir 
a tourist of even the dullest imagination, we 
have a very poor account. 

From Adersbach Mr. White passed into 
Silesia, his principal object being to visit Herrn- 
hut, the head-quarters of the Moravians. 
Here he felt a very natural and laudable desire 
to “know something more of the history of 
Herrnhut” ; but, forgetting that this has been 
frequently told, he adds, “I partly gratify it in 
the present chapter,’”—taking it for granted that 
his readers are ignorant of the history of the 
place and of its Moravian occupants. 

According to the promise held out on the 
title-page and chapter-heads, we should now 
have some account of our author's wanderings 
in Saxony and Saxon Switzerland, but we only 

d a catalogue of places visited. 

Before closing this unsatisfactory book, we 








feel bound to add that Mr. White’s dry de- 
scriptions are occasionally interspersed by 
wranglings with officials respecting his a 
To a landlord who, in the exercise of his duty, 
demanded his passport, he replied that he saw 
no reason why he should give up the document, 
“and therefore shouldn’t”; and when the 
landlord suggested that “the gendarme would 
come,” Mr. White retorted, “ Let him come. 
He will find at least one honest man under 
your roof.” Surely such a display is as unwise 
as it is ridiculous. Mr. White apparently has 
yet to learn that the passport nuisance is not 
the creation of landlords or gendarmes ; and he 
is not a wise traveller who sets the laws of a 
country at defiance by quarrelling with the 
officers by whom they are executed. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Russell's History of Modern Europe Epitomized. 
(Routledge & Co.)—It is a safe rule to distrust all 
epitomes of old books; but Russell’s History was 
not worth epitomizing. The editor of the volume 
before us, however, presents it with mild assurance 
as “forming a complete text-book of modern 
history, as well as a perfect treasury of facts, dates, 
important events,” &c. It isnosuch thing. The 
historical student could not rely upon a more loose, 





clumsy, and untrustworthy abridgment. ‘The 
entire work has been submitted to the most careful | 
revision,” we are told. We are sorry to find few 
traces of it. Dr. Russell’s historical fallacies are | 
reproduced in all their feeble assumption, and the 
stories of the Civil Wars, the Restoration, and the 
second Revolution, are narrated as though the 
literature of English history had received no new 
contributions for forty years. The French Revo- 
lution, of course, is similarly maltreated. The 
original ‘‘historian,” however, is surpassed by his 
editor, whose account of Continental events, from 
1848 to the Peace of Paris, is a piece of the most 
unworthy, ragged, and useless compilation. So 
far from recommending such a volume as this as a 
manual for “the general reader, the student, and 
the schoolboy,” we warn ‘the first against its dull- 
ness and the last against its absurdity; to the 
student we need not say a word. 

Shells and Shell Guns. By J. A. Dahlgreen. 
(Triibner & Co.)—In this volume an American 
ordnance officer has collected the results of consi- 
derable professional research, and of experiments 
conducted upon a systematic plan at Washington. 
The details are for the most part technical, but 
even to the unprofessional reader they will be inter- 
esting. Commander Dal m adopts a clear, 
popular style of explanation, as little as possible 
embarrassed by obscure terms. From a prelimi- 
nary statement of the dimensions and ranges of 
the United States Navy cannon, he passes to the 
mode of obtaining ranges, and then proceeds to 
discuss the dimensions and weight of shells, the 
composition of fuzes, the power of penetration in 
oak targets and ships’ sides of shot and shell,—the 
armament of batteries, and criticisms on the inci- 
dents of the Russian war. Some of the conclusions 
presented are very much at variance with the ordi- 
nary views of the service; but Commander Dahl- 
green, in all confidence, submits them to the pro- 
fession. The work is one for scientific and not for 
literary criticism. 

The Life and Journals of the Rev. Daniel West, 
Wesleyan Minister and Deputation to the Wesleyan 
Mission Stations on the Gold Coast, Western Africa. 
By the Rev. Thomas West. (Hamilton. & Co.)— 
Mr. West was a Wesleyan missionary, who, in the 
earlier years of his life, preached at Ayr, Houghton- 
le-Spring, South Shields, Hull, Liverpool, Sheffield, 
London, and Birmingham, and afterwards in 
Africa, at the various stations on the western 
coast. He held intercourse with the chiefs and 
people of Ashantee, Domanasie, Cape Coast, 
Lagos, and other little native kingdoms. The nar- 
rative of his life and labours will, of course, chiefly 
interest the religious community to which the author 
belongs; it is written with loving fervour, but 
few, except the personal friends of Mr. West, will 





disagree with us in thinking that some of the letters 


and extracts should have been omitted,—not .as 
objectionable, but as purely and.intentionally:com- 
monplace. Little Willie was no doubt glad to 
have a letter from his father, promising'to tell him 
“lots of things about warriors, wild beasts, mon- 
keys, alligators, parrots, kings, and -tigers,” but ‘it 
is a mistake to preserve this sort of family corre- 
spondence. 

Random Sketches; or, Notes of E Trowel 
in 1856. By Rev. John E. Edwards, A:M. 
(New York, Harper Brothers; London, Low & Co.) 
—There are three very marked styles of books of 
travel. First, those whose correctness of description 
and elegance of language satisfy our understandings 
and charm our taste, which we linger over as we 
read them, then place amid our classics to take out 
and contemplate at times as we would a ‘bright 
gem of intrinsic value. Secondly, those books 
which, though full of exaggeration and perhaps 
inaccuracy, yet draw us on by ‘their buo 
humour, and when once galloped through, are 
thrown aside with a feeling of gratitude for the 
cheering laughs they have given us. Then follo 
those prudential publications tracing out the material 
groundwork of travel, and laying down regulations 
by following which can be avoided, as much ‘as 
possible, the traps and gins placed for the verdant 
tourist, where comfortable or rough quarters, easy 
or hard roads, with the cash expenditure thereon 
required, are considerately shown us before'starting. 
The ‘ Random Sketches’ belong to neither of these 
three, therefore till all such upon the same subjects 


| are extinct, we do not particularly recommend the 


perusal of them, with the exception of the Preface. 
The Grand Tour seems enveloped in an embroidery 
of 1. s. d., and we think it admirably answers the 
purpose of a delicate hint to the members of Mr. 
Edwards’s American congregation (perhaps he is'a 
pet parson) that no more ing ‘‘ testimonial” 
could be offered him than liberal orders for copies 
of his work; but we fear that “writing up” and 
sending us his very commonplace and hap-hazard 
impressions of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy 
(in one volume!) with continual pokes at “John 
Bull” and vindications of slavery, will not*meet 
with that “‘return” he seems to think it so reason- 
able they should. Perhaps his chief “‘ impression” 
of John Bull was that ‘a fool and his money are 
easily parted.” 

A Complete Concordance to the Poetical Works of 
Milton. By Guy Lushington Prendergast. (Mad- 
ras, Pharaoh & Co.)—Mr. Prendergast has eom- 
piled this ‘ Concordance’ from the edition by Sir 
Egerton Brydges, in six volumes duodecimo, 
printed by Macrone in 1835 ; but, of course, the re- 
ferences to books and lines are applicable to any 
edition. Of such a work it is unnecessary to say 
much. It seems complete, so faras we have tested 
it, and of its utility there can be no doubt. The 
‘Concordance’ fills 416 quarto pages, printed in 
close double columns, but Mr. Prendergast has not 
numbered the words. The name of Adam occurs 
in 110 lines, that of Eve in 105. Milton’s lan- 
guage—even sorted and catalogued as it is here, the 
word “angel” lying in heaps, and ‘‘globous,” 
hanging like a solitary cloud—is a treasury of 
riches, it is all gold and jewelry; what is not 
massive is brilliant; what has not “ Dorique deli- 
cacy” has more than Doric grandeur. Mr. Pren- 
dergast, in preparing this ‘Concordance’ for the 
use of literary students, has performed a very meri- 
torious labour, for which we think he will feel re- 
warded when it takes its place among the standard 
manuals of English literature,—a book not to be 
superseded. 

The Danube and the Black Sea: Memoirs on their 
Junction by a Railway between Tchernavoda and .a 
Free Port at Kustendjie. By Thomas Forester. 
(Stanford.)}—The object of the railway and port 
proposed by Mr. Forester and his coadjutors is to 
open.an easy communication between the Danube, 
where it is at all times navigable, and the Black Sea. 
For nearly 100 miles above its embouchure the 
river is so circuitous and contracted that the navi- 
gation is attended with difficulty and danger, and 
is practicable only to vessels of very small tonnage. 
What is suggested is to take advantage of the great 
interior waterway down as far as Tchernavoda and 
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thence, avoiding a long détour, to substitute land 
i to the coast—by a railway forty miles 
long, linking the Danube toa safe and commodious 
harbour on the Black Sea. Kustendjie is an an- 
cient and still frequented roadstead. Tchernavoda 
is a town on the river, and the line would traverse a 
slip of level country along the course of the Kara- 
su lakes—themselves now available for commercial 
purposes. It is anticipated that a vast traffic 
would pass over this narrow territory, there being 
little objection to the necessity of breaking bulk 
at Tchernavoda, since, at the Sulina mouth, it is 
necessary to do this in order to transfer the mer- 
chandise from small river craft to sea-going vessels. 
At Kustendjie there will be extensive quays and 
breakwaters, constructed from the quarries between 
Karasu, and Hassautchair, and at Cape Shabla. 
Mr. Forester enters into a number of interesting 
details connected with the geography, resources, 
and military capabilities of the region of the Da- 
nube, and his volume will, doubtless, attract con- 
siderable public attention to the objects in view. 

The Elements of Natural Philosophy. Translated 
from the German of Dr. Kriiger by J. Holzamer. 
(Law.)—This is a series of the plainest facts, told 
in the plainest way, and described by the plainest 
experiments. It is a very good first seventy pages 
of common things. 

Some publications lie on our table which claim 
only a word of announcement :—The People’s Blue 
Book, Taxation as it is, and as it ought to be,— 
issued by Messrs. Routledge,—Letters on Temper- 
ance, by Eliphalet Nott, with an Introduction by 
Tayler Lewis, and edited by Amasa M‘Coy,— 
A Catalogue of the Antiquities of Stone, Earthen, 
and Vegetable Materials in the Museum of the Royal 
Trish Academy, by W. R. Wilde,—and, from the 
colony of Victoria, a second official Meteorological 

, with Diagrams of Barometric Pressure, 
‘presented to both Houses of Parliament by his 
Excellency’s command.” Lord Eustace Cecil, of 
the Coldstream Guards, has occupied himself in a 
way not common among gentlemen “ of the Cold- 
stream Guards.” He has compiled, in forty small 
pages, a recapitulation of Dates, Battles, and Events 
of Modern History, beginning with the arrival of 
the Saxons in England, and ending with the peace 
of 1856. It is a useful and meritorious little 
work. From Kénigsberg we have a reprint of Dr.J. 
Hortel’s Lecture on Menander—[Die Lebensweisheit 
des Komiters Menander], published at the request of 
the lecturer’s friends,—from Dublin, Mr. Kemble’s 
Address to the President and Members of the Royal 
Trish Academy,—and from Edinburgh, Australia 
may be an extensive Wine-growiny Country, by Mr. 
J. King, of Irrawang. Mr. W. Kernaghan, of 
ow supplies some interesting facts connected 
with Hudson’s Bay and Red River Settlement,—and 
Mr. Thomas Hopley a forcible argument on the 
value of Bodily Exercise,—while a Summary of the 
Case in Reference to the London and North-Western 
Company’s Breach of their Agreement with the Shef- 
jield Company is purely special, and addressed to a 
sectional class of readers. 
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OCTOBER 71H, 1857. 

“Who hath taken this counsel against Tyre, the crowning 
city, whose merchants are princes, whose traffickers are the 
honourable of the earth? The Lord of Hosts hath pur- 
posed it, to stain the pride of all glory, and to bring into 
contempt all the honourable of the earth.” —IsarauH. 
Voices are ringing from every steeple ; 

Voices, heart echoed, and seeming to say, 

“ Hearken, O Islands!” and “ gather the People 
hae fasting, and weeping, and mourning,” to- 
ay. 


“Come and sit in the Dust,” ye that dwell in high 


places ; 

“ Come and sit in the Dust,” ye of humbler clay ; 
Common, for once, is the work of the races, 

Rich and poor are made equal by sorrow to-day. 


Where now are the Shrines ye delighted to crowd to, 
False Faith to false Deities loving to pay, 

The Idols ye sacrificed, trusted, and bowed to, 
What will Mammon or Moloch do for you, to-day? 


Be simple, ye Wise !—say they to us—and borrow 
Of true Faith, for a season, your staff and your 


stay ; 
Cease adding, ye Rich! house to house, — till to- 
morrow, 
Ye have work in which money can’t help you to- 
day ! 


Be humble, ye Strong! Did they—doubt ye ?—their 


uty, 
tm. your brethren in arms? Are ye stouter than 
they! 
Tread softly, ye Lovely of earth! What did beauty, 
But add gall to the cup ye are draining to-day. 


“Turn ye, my People! Peace yet shall be given”— 
Peal the voices anew,—“ Kneel like Children and 


pray, 
Saints that have suffered draw Sinners to Heaven! 
Lives are bought by such Deaths as ye mourn for 
to-day.” 


Oct. 7, 1857. ALFRED WATTS. 


MANIN. 
In Memoriam. 

Peace, noble, broken heart !—to live afar 

From thy lost Venice, was it not to die ? 

So bleak the shelter of our Northern sky, 
So sternly cold, its warmest evening star ;— 
Patient, alone, forsaken after war 

By comrades frenetic who passed thee by, 

Or called thee recreant for the wisdom high 
Which said “No crime our righteous cause shall 

mar”! 
Gone hence?— gone home/— Yea: on the calm 


agoon 
Thy spirit yet shall make Venetians bold, 
Who while they wait to see the yellow moon 
Make their worn city glorious as of old, 
Shall sing thy deeds to some heroic tune, 
And pray for place near thine, in Freedom’s Book of 
Gold! H. F.C. 





CASTLE RISING. 
How the wind shrieks round the turret, 
How the rain gleams in the hall ; 
How the blight in Castle Rising 
Chills the wild-flowers on the wall ; 
How the summer, if with laughter 
She have strolled there once to play, 
Crossed and thwarted by the shadows, 
Loses heart, and turns away : 
For there ’s naught in Castle Rising 
Glad to see or sweet to hear, 
And the sea-wind makes a moaning, 
Sad as autumn, all the year. 
Once soft-footed deer paced silent 
In the twilight alleys green, 
When the Norman earl rode proudly, 
Leading home his bride a queen: 
Once the mirth of lute and viol 
Stirred the echoes of the place: 
Once the nightingales by moonlight 
Sang sweet answers in the chace. 
Then, blank centuries fell round it, 
And the light of falling stars, 
And a queen looked looks of passion 
From behind grim prison bars ; 
Heard no trumpets, feared no battle, 
Recked not wind or wailing wave, 
Saw through sunlight, saw through darkness, 
But one sight—a lover's grave. 
Is’t the storm round Castle Rising 
That hath quenched the watchlight pale ?— 








a the strings of lute and viol, 
Hushed the restless nightingale — 
For the wind wails round the turret, 
And the rain gleams in the hall, 
And, like snow a-down the gateway, 
Sinks and dies the last footfall. . 
. B. 





A PILGRIMAGE TO OVERSTRAND. 
September 24, 

I have lately been a sojourner on the ‘‘ marram” 
hills,—that is, the sand-hills bound together with 
“* marram,” or bent,—of the north-eastern corner 
of Norfolk, and beg to be allowed to direct atten- 
tion to a little secluded spot in that district which 
has some peculiar claims to notice. 

My head-quarters were in Cromer, a town which 
lives in a perpetual state of siege. The con- 
tentious waves of the Northern Sea come full dash 
against it. In summer they spend their force in 
play upon the hard sands; but winter sees another 
sight, and when hounded on by a north-wester, old 
Ocean seems as if about to inclose Cromer and all 
its belongings in a watery embrace. Battlements 
have been thrown up in the town’s defence, and as 
yet they are effectual; but ere these measures of 
protection were taken, Shipden, a parish which 
stood in the old time between Cromer and the sea, 
had disappeared, and even now, east and west of 
Cromer, where the coast is unbattlemented, many 
a rood of good barley-growing land is yearly washed 
down “The Devil’s Throat,” the uncomplimentary 
but significant name of the Cromer roadstead. 
Off at sea, when the tide is low, you may behold, 
as you sail over them, the ruins of Shipden Church; 
and, if you are imaginative, may hear the waves 
sing anthems in its well-washed nave. Its tower, 
no longer ivy-mantled, is now covered with luxu- 
rious sea-weed, which gracefully rises and falls, 
contracts and spreads itself out to the movement 
of the ebb and fiow. The country around Cromer 
approaches more nearly to the picturesque than 
any other part of Norfolk. It abounds with 
charming spots. There is Fellbrigg, with many 
glorious beeches, and a quaint old hall, which has 
a parapet wall, not perforated in the form of balus- 
trades, but in that of good Roman capital letters, 
which proclaim from the house-top, ‘‘G Loria Dzo 
IN EXCELSIS.” Fellbrigg Church contains monu- 
ments to Wyndham the Admiral, and Wyndham 
the Secretary of State, and a fine brass to Simon 
de Fellbrigg, a royal standard-bearer of the olden 
time. As a contrast to the smooth shades of 
Fellbrigg, the plantations of Sheringham have the 
roughness of the wilderness; and the Runton 
beacon—still another contrast—looks out over an 
expanse of heath now brilliant in blossoms of three 
several kinds and colours. The Lion's Mouth, a 
sombre, woody dell, is rich in strong lights and 
shades, as well as in varieties of. ferns, whilst 
Beeston Common attracts enthusiastic searchers 
for water plants, who may be seen creeping home 
again to Cromer, carrying about their clothes and 
persons manifest evidences that their specimens of 
sun-dew, lady's tresses, grass of Parnassus, and 
other dwellers in the marsh, have actually been 
obtained from the swamp itself. Gunton and 
Blickling, Trimingham Beacon, around which no 
less than forty towers of churches crowd into the 
view, and many other choice spots might be env- 
merated, but that to which I desire to direct atten- 
tion is the little church at Overstrand. Under the 
protection of the Lighthouse Hill, this simple little 
temple rests secure from the encroaching sea, the 
thunder of which can there scarcely be heard. 
The nave, with the common Norfolk square tower, 
here used as a porch, are the only portions of 
the fabric now devoted to service ; and they con- 
stitute a church which, in point of size, reminds 
one of the little fabrics at St. Lawrence, in 
the Isle of Wight, and Sudeley, in Gloucester 
shire, although certainly somewhat larger than 
either of them. The chancel arch is filled up with 
rough wall masonry, perforated with a window 
which would have satisfied a churchwarden at the 
commencement of this century. Eastward from 
the arch the chancel lies in ruins. How comes it, 
let me ask, by the way, that so many of the cham 
cels in this country are mere ruins? At Overstrand 
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the walls remain, but everything that had any 
ornament, or value, or that could easily be re- 
moved, has been taken away. Ivy covers the 
broken walls, and hangs down from various parts 
of them in pendent tresses. . Ruin as it is, it has 
an air solemn, but not desolate. A plain slab near 
the centre marks the resting-place of Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton. On the simple stone I found a 
yase of brilliant flowers, and was told that they are 
renewed almost daily by the affectionate tenderness 
of surviving friends. The brightness of their tints 
harmonizes with the warm-heartedness of the most 
energetic of modern philanthropists, not less than 
with the ardour of his Christian hopes. But he 
does not rest alone. Within sight of this secluded 
spot stands North Repps Cottage,—a simple re- 
sidence, sheltered by an adjacent eminence, and 
standing enbowered among trees which overhang 
and almost inclose it. On the lawn you will per- 
ceive a multitude of birds and animals, — par- 
tridges, pheasants, rabbits, cats, dogs, chickens, 
and hares, all at liberty and sporting fearless and 
undisturbed; a piece of water near at hand is 
peopled with broods of various kinds of water-fowl. 
The gates are open, any one may pass through the 
grounds, but confident in the kindness which has 
long reigned throughout that domain, none of these 
favourites are in the least disturbed by the sight 
of strangers. Alas! these favourites are now the 
only tenants. North Repps Cottage was the abode 
of two ladies, of whom the world has heard but 
little : one a sister of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton; 
the other, and the younger of the two, a Miss 
Gurney, a cousin of Mrs, Fry and Lady Buxton. 
These ladies passed here lives of the purest and 
most active benevolence. They did not quit the 
world from any feeling of misanthropy, nor from 
any notion of the merit of mortification ; they 
established themselves near to relatives, and ener- 
getically devoted wealth and time, in partnership, 
to promote the welfare of the people around them. 
Both now rest from their labours, but their works 
follow them. Go where you will throughout the 
district, you hear of them as having been active 
workers for good. Miss Buxton was the leader. 
She was thus sketched by Miss Gurney :-— 

In saddening memory’s magic glass, that placid mien I see, 
The eye which, speaking love to God, spoke tenderness to 

me; 

The mind within the house of clay, intense, acute, and clear, 
Which poured a tide profusely round of blessings far and 


near. 

The graceful form she wore on earth, so exquisitely frail, 

The welcome winning smile that played around those 
features pale ; 

Thus fancy paints her as she was, that more than sister 


ear, 

The cold reality returns, and all is lone and drear. 
Amongst the poorer classes, it is curious to 
observe how the striking beauty of her person has 
almost outlived the memory of her specific good 
deeds. They will talk willingly of the more recent 
doings of her surviving friend, but when speaking 
of Miss Buxton, they are sure to remind you, with 
evident admiration, of the grace which was one of 
her striking characteristics. ‘‘She.might have gone 
to Heaven unchanged,” was the assurance to me 
of a labouring man. 

Miss Gurney occupied a niche in the gossip of 
the newspapers on the occurrence of her death 
about three months ago. Her facility in the 
acquirement of languages was commemorated, and 
her translation of the Saxon Chronicle adduced as 
evidence of the literary use to which she applied 
her learning ; but on the spot you hear only of the 
philanthropic uses of her peculiar faculty,—how she 
gave herself up to the study of languages in order 
that she might correspond on subjects of benevo- 
lence with natives of distant countries, and with 
every one in his mother-tongue; and how when 
foreign ships were wrecked in the dangerous Foul- 
ness, Miss Gurney was on the cliff’s edge during 
the pitiless pelting of the storm, energetically super- 
intending a Manby’s apparatus, which she kept 
prepared for use, and ready to comfort those who 
were rescued from an ocean grave, not only with 
the means applicable to their physical condition, 
but, generally speaking, even in kind words uttered 
in the language of their native lands. For the 
neighbouring fishermen and their families these 
ladies established schools and classes, which they 
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personally superintended. The chair in which 
they successively sat in the little gallery of Over- 
strand Church, by the side of these school-children, 
stands there a relic as venerable as the chair of St. 
Peter,—but, alas! unoccupied by any successor. Day 
by day, men and women, boys and girls, were allured 
to North Repps Cottage, and brought within the 
sphere of its practical and unaffected benevolence. 
The young girls fell naturally under notice, but the 
general voice seems to intimate that the village-boys 
were even still more peculiarly the objects of 
Miss Gurney’s regard. Morning, noon, and night, 
whenever the other occupations of the villagers 
permitted, and on Sunday at stated times all day 
long, there was sure to be something going on at 
the cottage. At breakfast-time the girls assembled 
and were fed as well as taught; later in the day 
came the boys ; later still the men and women. 
And no one was sent empty away. There was a 
word of kindness or encouragement for every one, 
and, if it was needed, there was ‘active help. 
“You see,” remarked a fisherman who had often 
benefited by Miss Gurney’s kindness, ‘‘ Miss 
Gurney had seen a deal of the world, and knew 
what could be done and what could not; and if a 
poor man wanted anything, she would either show 
him why it could not be had, or if she thought it 
right, she would never rest until he had it.” And 
all this, be it remembered, was accomplished under 
the pressure of an amount of bodily helplessness 
which would have precluded a weaker and less 
energetic mind from even attempting any exertion. 

When I looked into the.ruined chancel of Over- 
strand, where these ladies lie in the same vault with 
the emancipator of our slaves, I thought, “Truly 
this is holy ground.” The morals which such lives 
teach are high and solemn, and it is almost a sin 
to allow the facts from which they are to be de- 
duced to pass into oblivion. Miss Gurney’s friends 
will, I doubt not, erect in Overstrand Church a 
fitting record of her brief history, as she did of 
that of her friend and partner; but let me not 
be thought intrusive if I respectfully suggest to 
them that they should do more. The inhabitants 
of North Repps Cottage, I am well aware, never 
dreamed of any celebrity as consequent upon their 
good deeds,— 

They follow’d virtue, e’en for virtue’s sake ;— 
but there are hearts on which the traditions of such 
lives tell with the power of martial music, and for 
their sakes, and that of society, which is benefited 
to an incalculable degree by every such instance 
well recorded, I hope to hear, that some one of 
those who knew these ladies best has undertaken 
this important task. Cromer is a great gathering- 
place for Buxtons, Gurneys, Hoares, Hanburys, 
and a host of collaterals. You see there ‘ Tru- 
man, Hanbury, Buxton, and Co.”—not Co.’s— 
“Entire.” They ride over the country in joyous 
troops ; and the day before I left that neighbour- 
hood a squadron of some seventy or eighty of them 
startled the shades of Britons or Romans who keep 
watch upon the Saxon shore, by lunching in the free 
air and open sunshine of the Black Beacon. The 
company assembled on that occasion was neither 
unlearned nor unliterary. Amongst them a com- 
petent and congenial pen could easily be found. 
B. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue General Board of Health has issued sig- 
nificant precautionary advice with reference to 
cholera, which has again become epidemic in 
several of the Baltic ports, and at Hamburg, and 
may therefore be ex in our eastern seaports. 
During the past three months there has been 
unusual fatality from diarrhoea in England, another 
sign of the approach of cholera. The General 
Board recommends all Local Boards to look to the 
ventilation, sewerage, and supply of water, of 
the houses in their several districts. One fact is 
proved with regard to this epidemic, namely, 
that its undiscovered power, in its wanderings, acts 
after the manner of a ferment,—that it therefore 
takes effect only amid congenial circumstances, 
and that the stuff out of which it brews poison 
must be air or water abounding with organic 
impurity. This having been long since ascer- 





tained, the Board enjoins a salutary acting 
thereupon, just previous to the expected coming of 
a fourth visitation. Why is not prevention looked 
to even in healthy seasons? All this hot summer 
the stagnant Serpentine has been emitting poison 
through a wide district,—and they who have been 
in Dublin must have been disagreeably aware that 
the Liffey, which is only a huge, open, common 
sewer, was infecting the entire city. 

Among the few pleasant events of this anxious 
week may be reckoned the meeting at Hampton 
Court Palace, on Monday, of the London and 
Middlesex Archeological Society. There was a 
numerous gathering, at the head and sometimes at 
the centre of which was the Rev. Thomas Hugo, 
who, after giving an account of the old domain of 
the Hospitaller Knights here, proceeded to demolish 
all the legends connected with the building, and 
familiar, if not dear, to the children of Cockayne. 
He showed that ‘‘ Wolsey’s Hall” is not Wolsey’s 
at all, but Henry’s own, and that the Cardinal’s 
portrait, so far from being a picture from life, is a 
copy of the time of Queen Anne. Then there is 
the fine “ Elizabethan fire-place,” which attracts 
so many eyes, and is the cause of many a reflection 
associated with the sayings and doings of the 
gallant period in which it was not constructed,—it 
being a sort of composite article, partly of the reign 
of William and Mary. As for that Gothic portion 
of the Palace which Londoners look on with mingled 
awe and admiration, the reverend gentleman pro- 
nounced it a sham gothic, and, consequently, de- 
testable,—far inferior, in his opinion, to the por- 
tion of the edifice constructed by Sir Christopher 
Wren. ‘These surprises fell more or less pleasantly 
on every ear, but not a member was present who 
was not delighted with the information and amuse- 
ment of this Causerie de Lundi. 

Weare all in a mistake about Nena Sahib, at least 
according to M. Eugtne Pergeaux, in the Courrier 
de Paris. M. Pergeaux does not indeed represent this 
fiend as an Adonis; but in other respects he describes 
the too famous Sahib as having so soft a heart, 
that, despite of his whipping children to death, and 
murdering women, he cannot read a tender line in 
Byron or Shakspeare without being moved to 
tears! He speaks French, Italian, and English, is 
acquainted with their several literatures, talks our 
own language as fluently and surely as any “ gen- 
tleman de Hyde Parck,” and has translated ‘Ham- 
let’ into Hindoo, to the great admiration of com- 
petent critics. Then the heart that could compre- 
hend Ophelia was, of course, accessible to influences 
from living beauty, and this amiable Nena so loved 
the fair Miss Margaret O’Sullivan, that when she 
died of consumption, he went and wept over her 
tomb, and would not be consoled. He wandered 
about his palace, this exquisite lover, repeating 
nothing but “ Poor Margaret,”—and then his eyes 
would suffuse with tears, and he would quote 
some appropriate passage from Byron, as well as he 
could do so for sobbing. Since that time he never 
loved woman, it is supposed, says M. Pergeaux; 
but this adorable individual took to ride steeple- 
chases, play in fencing-matches, and to killing 
tigers coolly in single combat. But, best of all, he 
is the man who has music in his soul, and he told 
“Je jeune Wooths” that French music was his 
especial delight,—the soft, gay, brilliant, light 
French music,—and to show that he spoke with 
connoissance de fait, he sat down to the piano and 
improvised an air that brought down the loudest 
applause from an audience of connoisseurs. M. 
Pergeaux seems puzzled to account for the hyena 
turn taken by this heroic gentleman,—but he 
assures us, that he finds, upon inquiry, such was 
the man whose name now, in the nostrils of ev 
human being warmed by a spark of Christian love 
and charity, stinks more foully than that of Satan 
himself. Let us add, that we have corrections of 
Indian History from other sources also. The 
Ultramontanist journal, the Univers, speaks of 
General Neil, and not Nena Sahib, as the wretch 
who has made himself infamous at Cawnpore by 
his “‘ refinements of torture”! The Univers is so 
shocked, that it hopes England will be defeated,— 
thus preferring the cause of Nena, who nailed 
infants in wooden boxes and threw them into the 
flames, to that of civilization. We notice these 
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matters because they have a literary bearing. If | 
the Ultramontanists, as represented by the Univers, 
are audacious enough thus to write contemporary | 
history, we are authorized in being sceptical when | 
they pen legends of old times. This bold transmu- | 
tation of Nena and Neil, reminds us of a dramatic 

, in ‘The Siege of Troy,’ at Astley’s, when | 
Mr. Amherst, the author, by a huge slip of the | 
pen, put the Greeks in the city of Troy, and sent | 
an army of Trojans from Hellas to punish the 
Greek ravishers of the unreluctant Helen. 

The Abbé Migne is well known for his “ Uni- | 
versal Church Library.” He has just added to it | 
twenty-five volumes of Greek Patrology, with 2 | 
Latin translation ; and this quarter of a hundred is | 
only an instalment of another three-quarters of a | 
hundred to come! The work is gigantic, but we 
hope to report upon it when it shall be completed. 
Meanwhile, for a certain class of general readers, 
the Latin translation of the heavy Greek text will 
be found a very useful adjunct ;—for in the case of 
many of the authors thus rendered the old adage is 
especially true—Grecum est, et non leyitur. 

The following letter of Bernardin de St.-Pierre, 
addressed to a General of the Empire, has just 
been printed in Paris :—‘‘ My dear friend, can you 
lend me five-and-twenty Louis? I am in great 
want ofthem. I asked the First Consul yesterday, 
but he turned on his heel without answering. I 
was half-inclined to apply to Madame Bonaparte, 
but my courage failed me, and I now depend on your 
friendship.” The fact is, that the gentle author 
of ‘ Paul and Virginia’ was the type of Jeremy 
Diddler, and was more active in borrowing any odd 
sums he could get, than in writing. He was the | 
vainest of men, too, this benevolent impostor. | 
“T can’t think,” said he to Bonaparte, ‘ why the 
savans have taken no notice of my ‘ Theory of the 
Tides.’”—‘* Do you know anything of the Differ- | 
ential Calculus?” asked the Consul.—‘‘ Nothing.” 
—‘ Well, then, go and study it, and you will be 
able to answer yourself.” 

When Meissonier, the artist, had just lit his | 
cigar at the aprés diner of a banquet given him by 
his admirers, he began unconsciously, while talk- | 
ing, to draw on the table-cloth with the blackened 
end of his allumette. The Baron de Knyff, the | 
landscape-painter, seeing what he was about, con- | 
tinued to put half-burnt matches in his way, and | 
with these, Meissonier sketched one of the most | 
exquisite of his little male figures, full of nature | 
and vivacity. The Baron. took away the cloth, | 
purchased it of the landlady of the house, and it is | 
now in his own drawing-room, the figure part | 
admirably framed, and the remainder of the cloth | 
tastefully arranged as a drapery. 

Baron Humboldt, in an acknowledging answer 
to a telegraphic congratulation on his last birthday | 
from the German naturalists assembled at Bonn, 
has communicated to the meeting that a new part 
of ‘Cosmos,’ (being the first section of the fourth 
and last volume,) is to appear in the course of the 
present month. It will contain, in about forty | 
printed sheets, the introductory chapters of a de- 
tailed description of the various telluric pheno- 
mena,—thus presenting, with the second section 
of this volume still to follow, the counterpart to 
the detailed picture of Uranology, as given in the 
third volume. 

Our readers are, doubtless, acquainted with the 
details of the loss of the steam-ship Central Ame- 
rica. There is one incident, however, which we take | 
from the American papers, and which will, doubt- | 
less, hereafter be quoted in books of natural his- 
tory, or those treating of superstition generally. The 
captain of the Ellen, who bore down to the assist- | 
ance of the drowning passengers, states:—‘‘ Just | 
before six o’clock on the afternoon of September 12, 
I was standing on the quarter-deck with two others 
of the crew on the deck at the same time, besides 
the man atthe helm. Suddenly a bird flew over and 
around me, just grazing my right shoulder. After- 
wards it flew around the vessel, then it again com- 
menced to fly aroundmy head. It soon flew at my 
face, when I caught hold of it and made it a pri- 
soner. The bird is unlike any bird I ever saw 
before, and I don’t know its name. The colour of 
its: feathers was a dark iron grey; its body was a 
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foot and a half in length, with wings three and a 








half feet from tip to tip. It hada beak .full eight 
inches long, and a sort of teeth like a small handsaw. 
In capturing it, it gave me a good bite on my right 
thumb. Two.of the crew who assisted in tying its 
legs were also bitten. As it showed to bite at 
everybody, I had its head afterwards. cut off and 
the body thrown overboard. When the bird flew 
to the ship the bark was going a little north of 
north-east. I regarded the appearance of the bird 
as an omen, and an indication to me that I must 
change my course. I accordingly headed to the east- 
ward direct. J should not have deviated from my 
course had not the bird visited the ship, and had i 
not been for this change of course I should not have 
fallen im with such passengers of the Central 
America.” 

The Annual Report of the Committee of the 
Free Public Library and Derby Museum, Liver- 
pool, is highly satisfactory. With regard to the 
Central Reference Library, the readers have in- 
creased, numbering now, 166,346, which is an 
average for the last twelve months of 583 per day. 
Among the seven hundred and ten thousand read- 
ers, since the commencement of the Library, twenty 
shillings would cover all the losses sustained. There 
has been a considerable increase in every class of 
reading, except that of novels and works of ima- 
gination, which exhibits a decrease of 6,130 
volumes. From this circumstance it may be con- 
sidered a fair inference that the perusal of books of 
this class has produced a taste for more valuable 
studies.—The following is a classified list of books 
read during the last twelve months, and the number 
of volumes issued :— ~ 





Classification, eo 
Theology, Morality, and Metaphysics 6,581 ” 93 


Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemis- 
try, &c. P 


: ae an ne -- 6,345 22 
Natural History, Botany, Mineralogy, &c. 7 


2,061 


ing, Music, &c. . 7,483 26 
History and Biography ; ; 12,020 42} 
Topography and Antiquities iis - Se 8 
Geography, Voyages and Travels 7,923 28 
Miscellaneous Literature we 48,425 170 
Jurisprudence, Law, and Politics .. ,016 4 
Commerce, Political Economy, and Sta- 

tistics os Pe as ee 907 3 
Education, Logic, Language, &c. 3,081 19 
Poetry and Dramatic Literature .. ee 254 
Novels and Works of Imagination 57,597 201 
Classical Literature om i st 533 2 
Heraldry, Encyclopedias, and Works of 

Reference ed a +e wi 2,972 10 

Total 166,346 


In the Lending Libraries the issues for the year 
ending the 31st of August, 1857, have been 308,200 
volumes, and the returns 302,240 volumes, making 
610,440 volumes; the actual number passed through 
hands averaging 1,970 per diem, during the 310 
days the Libraries have been open for business. 
Each volume has been lent, on an average, 18 
These statistics show an increase in the 
number of volumes lent of 78,852 over the pre- 
vious year. 3,748 volumes have been added during 
the year. 10 volumes are in embossed printing, 
for the use of the blind, which are proving very 
attractive to this interesting class of readers. 
Although these books have been only a short time 
in the Library, there are already fourteen blind 
persons eagerly enjoying the privilege thus afforded. 
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and novel view of English Art, a fair sample of 
Continental estimation. It reminds us somewhat 
painfully that we are young in the race, and have 
much to do; but it does not persuade us that we 
never shall win the prize, or are in any way weak. 
of limb or short of wind. M. Burger says:— 
The English school has no place in the Continental history 
of Art, and except a few names, such as Hogarth, Reynolds, 
Lawrence, Wilkie, which are a little known, we know 
thing of its t ies or its genius. We have only seen 
a few scattered and inferior works of those great. English 
painters, who have conquered by their talent the right of 
naturalization in the universal republic of Art. The 
Louvre does not possess a single picture by them, and 
England herself knows well that the originality of her 
school dates only from Hogarth and Reynolds. 
This is all true enough, but is no more disgrace 
to us than it is to tell an author just become 
famous that a week ago he was unknown. M, 
Burger, however, does justice to English Art in 
many instances, confessing, with some reluctance, 
that Reynolds and Gainsborough, though unequal, 
were “‘ two painters of the first class.” Reynolds's 
‘Nelly O’Brien,’ he says, is worthy to rank with 
Velasquez and Titian. His children, his ladies of 
quality, find favour in the eyes of our French 
critic. Gainsborough he thinks most admirable 
and most versatile, obtaining breadth by a certain 
brusqueness of touch, never losing himself in detail, 
but preserving a perfect spontaneity of impression. 
Wilson, M. Burger does not think much of; he 
calls him a clever man, but without originality, 
relying on a traditional manner which ruined him. 
Poor Stothard, with all his poetry and grace, is set 
down as a mere imitator of French paysanneries, a 
feeble imitation of Watteau. We can much more 
readily agree with our French critic’s opinion of 
that poor painter West, —feebly ambitious and 
good-naturedly dull.— 

Benjamin West, like Wilson, who was, at least, as 

vigorous, has passed, and still passes, in England for a 
great painter. He was all honours and all favours. He 
was royal painter and President of the Royal Academy. 
He enjoyed the highest esteem among the aristocracy, 
a reputation in some respects natural. He has been en- 
graved by eminent engravers, and his pictures are sold at 
insane prices. His ‘Christ Healing the Sick in the Temple,’ 
now in the Vernon Gallery, was bought by the British In- 
stitution, who offered it to the National Gallery for 3,000 
guineas. Can we believe, then, that after all, the President 
West, who helped to develope Constable, and who gave 
advice to all sorts of artists, must be erased from the list 
of English painters? He exists not in the school, he cannot 
even rank with the worst dauber of the third-rate schools. 
I do not think that he has the smallest fragment that can 
be called painting. 

M. Viardot, in his ‘Musées d'Angleterre,’ goes 
still further. He declares West inherited only the 
defects of the school of David, and that his ‘ Christ 
Healing the Sick’ would be rejected by the Exhi- 
bition Committee. 

Those who remember the calm old gentleman 
gravely awaiting in his studio in Newman Street, 
—afterwards, we believe, Irving’s Chapel, now a 
casino—the call to certain immortality in Raphael's 
heaven, must sigh, yet confess the Frenchman 
right. Here are some remarks on Lawrence and 
English Art, and its tendency to details, which are 
worth quoting, true or not true.— 

- Sir Thomas Lawrence [says M. Burger] is in the English 
school very much what Baron Gérard, his contemporary, 
was in the French school; but, nevertheless, he was much 
more a painter than the Baron. There are specimens of 
Lawrence, chiefly studies of female heads, which are deli- 
cious—fresher and more refined than those of Greuze. 
Like most English painters, a very unequal mechanist, a fact 
which seems to me to prove that the English character is 
not at bottom artistic. With the exception of Gainsborou 
and Constable, the English painter is always pre-occupied 
with a thousand things, which lessen the spontaneity of his 
impression. Some, as Hogarth and Wilkie, were encum- 
bered by ingenious turns ; others, as Reynolds and Law- 
rence, kept in view an aristocratic ideal in accordance with 
the manners of the English nobility; others, like Turner, 
in spite of their genius, as Mr. Millais and Mr. Hunt, very 
distinguished men of the present day, involve themselves in 
fantastic systems without issue and without result. This 











FINE ARTS 
a 
Art-Treasures exhibited at Manchester in 1857, 
comprehending Royal, Public, and Private Col- 
lections of Great Britain—[Trésors C Art Exposés 
a@ Manchester en 1857, &c.]. By W. Burger. 
(Paris, Renouard; London, Barthts & Lowell.) 
Tus book is a reprint and enlargement of a series 
of sketches which appeared in the Siécle, and it is 
written from notes taken with care and zeal upon 
the spot.. It is interesting as affording usa fresh 


is not the method of the true artist who yields himself to 
an internal sentiment and an external vision. Originality, 
talent, nobility, show themselves if they exist. 

Wilkie, says the French writer, though less 
daring than Hogarth, is more subtle, more learned, 
and more acute. He betrays a deep study of the 
Dutch painters. ‘The Letter of Introduction’ 
furnishes M. Burger with a text on which to ex- 
patiate on the English love of home and on our 
ingenuity in turning the mysteries of our domestic 
life into dramas. Happy the people who. haves 
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Constable astonishes the French critic, one of a 
nation who have no landscapes, and therefore no 
painters of landscapes. He justly complains that 
Ruysdael and Hobbima had but a limited garment 
of colour, a bituminous brown always predominating 
in their pictures. Constable took Nature as he 
saw her, introduced astonishing variety, and = 
maintained breadth. Apropos of Constable, M. 
Burger discourses with much naiveté on English 
landscape.— 

England [he says] is, picturesquely speaking, a superb 
country. There are trees in England a thousand years old, 
many five hundred years old, and there are whole forests of 
the age of Henry the Eighth, whose trees are never touched 
but to prolong the life of the old giants who have survived 
so many generations. As the English do not cut down 
trees for fuel, they are cherished and fostered, The art of 
surgery is called in to their aid. They cauterize their 
wounds, they close their chinks, they bandage the lame 
branches. The country where coals are burned is a lucky 
one for trees, In every country artists make more of 
nature than we can believe. They cannct withdraw them- 
selves from that which surrounds them. When we come 
to live in a country we begin to perceive that the local 
artists have properly represented it. That which at a dis- 
tance seemed full of singularity, a mixture of ridiculous 
errors and false interpretations, we ourselves become eye- 
witnesses of. In England, in this island, which is almost 
like a great ship afloat, the atmosphere is always wintry 
and a little opaque; but when we walk in the country at a 
distance from the towns, when we see the sun, piercing this 
sea vapour, irradiate a healthy and vigorous vegetation, 
illuminate the matted branches of trees growing in perfect 
liberty, and then at its setting, burning between masses of 
cloud, always interposed between the blue ether and the 
English sun, we learn to comprehend the brusque contrasts 
and almost crude oppositions common to English land- 
seape-painters. In the same way, when we have attended 
English meetings and fctes, among ornaments, colours, and 
costumes the most discordant, we cease to be astonished 
at the taste and style of English painters in general. 

This may be true enough, but scarcely modest 
in a Frenchman; since France, as well as England, 
is a younger child of Continental Art, and as yet 
scarcely christened. M. Burger allows Turner 
great merit, and ranks him among the great ones 
of the earth. He says :— 

In his novitiate he equalled, while he imitated, Claude, 
Canaletti, Ruysdael, Eyck, Van der Neer, Cuyp, and many 
others. his original period he executed some in- 
comparable chefs-d’auvre sufficient to rank Turner among 
the great masters ; for I only know one standard by which 
to measure painters—originality. 

Allowing Bonington, Leslie, Mulready, Martin, 
and Webster praise, he confesses that Etty is a 
great colourist, but condemns his drawing. Roberts 
he calls a decorator,—and he ranks Stanfield above 
Gudin. Sir Edwin Landseer M. Burger considers 
deficient as a painter, though capable of pene- 
trating all the instincts of animals. On Pre- 
Raphaelitism, our French friend is severe enough. 
He says :— 

See how the painters of the fifteenth century drew honest 
men, whom you could take by the hand; they are so real, 
and so much do they resemble those figures of painted 
wood that from time immemorial have been manufactured 
at Nuremberg. Observe how the little flowers on the turf 
and the small details, imperceptible to the naked eye in 
nature, become important beside such figures. Nature 
seen with spectacles—down the telescope—through coloured 
glasses, under I know not what fantastic influences — by 
means of optical instruments and mechanical aids,—so that 
all is lighted and brought out :—such is trve Art. 

We hardly expect after this to hear that some of 
this sect are clever and patient artists,—that Mr. 
Millais’s ‘ Autumn Leaves’ has first-class qualities, 
—that Mr. Hunt’s pictures are the most curious 
in the world,—that Mr. Hoole’s ‘ Passing Cloud’ 
will be a masterpiece when harmonized by time,— 
and that Mr. Hughes’s ‘April Love’ “offre des 
parties délicieuses.” 

M. Burger’s review of the Manchester epitome 
of Art must set a thoughtful artist thinking. What 
do we see /—Art run thus :—First, great thinkers; 
then great experiments; then great imitators. First, 
religion; then, mythology; thirdly, upholstery. Fra 
Angelico, the monk, led us on to Veronese, the 
decorator. The first men had a great thing to 
say, but could not altogether say it; then, men who 
had a small thing to say, but could say it well; 
then, men who, having nothing to say, could not 
express that fact. First thinkers, then rhetori- 
cians ; first feeling, then intellect. What a grand 
jaunt it is from the shepherd’s son to the barber's 
son, from Giotto to Turner, from Rembrandt, the 
miller’s son, to Constable, the son of the miller. 
Rubens all light, Rembrandt all dark; Cuyp all 
sunshine, Claude all sun; Constable all dew and 
shower, Teniers the exact, Rubens the. fruitful. 





On each of these men, volumes of Art-criticism 
could be written without exhausting the subject. 
On the whole, excepting some prejudices, we can 
recommend this book, as conveying a fair im- 
pression of a Frenchman’s estimation of our 


English Art. 


Finz-Arr Gossip. — Notes. on Pictures at 
Manchester reach us at a late period. “J. D.,” 
on the Portraits of Rubens, remarks: —‘‘ In 
saloon B. of the Manchester Exhibition is the 
picture by Rubens, so well known by means of 
engravings, representing a man carrying a deer 
on his shoulders, accompanied by his wife. In 
the Catalogue I find it thus described: —‘“‘ 548. 
Rubens and his Wife carrying Fruit and Game.” 
Hanging by the side of this picture is a portrait of 
Rubens, painted by himself, a most beautiful 
specimen of the great artist’s best manner. Now, 
no one can compare the heads in these two pictures, 
and not see at a glance that they are intended for 
two very different persons. The portrait (550), 
which is undoubtedly authentic, represents a man 
of sanguine complexion, with grey eyes and brown 
hair. The man carrying the deer is swarthy, and 
has brown eyes and black hair. The features, too, 
are unlike those of the portrait (550), and have a 
much less refined and intellectual expression. 
Neither does the woman in No. 548 bear the 
slightest resemblance to any of the portraits of 
Rubens’s wife which I have seen. Perhaps these 
two pictures may never again hang side by side, as 
they now do, and I would therefore urge all 
admirers of the great artist, attending the Exhibi- 
tion, to take the opportunity, during the few days 
yet remaining, to compare one with the other, and 
satisfy themselves as to the truth of my remarks. 
No. 548 must always be a very valuable picture, 
and its interest will not be lessened by being judged 
simply on its real merits.”— Another Correspon- 
dent, ‘‘M. A.,” directs attention to another pair of 
counterfeit presentments. ‘‘In the Manchester 
Catalogue,” he says, ‘‘ two very fine pictures, from 
Hampton Court, by Mabuse (Nos. 433 and 433a), 
are stated to be portraits of James the Fourth of 
Scotland and his wife Margaret (Tudor). The 
arms on the altar-cloth at which the latter kneels 
are, per pale, Scotland and Denmark, showing the 
persons represented to be James the Third and his 
wife Margaret of Denmark, father and mother of 
James the Fourth. I am not aware whether this 
mistake occurs in the Hampton Court Catalogue. 
If the date of Mabuse’s birth (1496) be correct, the 
murder of James the Third having happened in 
1488 would assign these pictures to an earlier 
master, which the style also shows.” — The 
pictures referred to by ‘‘ M. A.” are described in 
the Manchester Catalogue as follows:—‘‘433. Wing 
of an Altar-piece, with Portraits of James the 
Fourth, King of Scotland, his Brother, and the 
Patron Saint, St. Andrew”; “433. Ditto, Queen 
Margaret of Scotland, attended by St. George.” 
In the Hampton Court Catalogue (1849) they are 
thus described:—‘‘ 509. James IV. of Scotland, 
his brother Alexander, and St. Andrew, by Jan 
de Mabuse”; and ‘510. The Queen of James IV., 
with St. George, by Jan de Mabuse.” If it be true 
that Mabuse painted the portraits of more than one 
member of Henry the Seventh’s family, between 
1495 and 1502, the date of the painter’s birth must 
be wrong. Fiorillo denies that he was ever in 
England at all. He is believed to have died in 
1532, though Descamps gives the year 1562. It 
is less likely that the portraits at Manchester are 
by Mabuse than that they represent James the 
Fourth and his Queen, kneeling at an altar decorated 
with the arms of the King’s parents. 

One good ‘thing—let the patriots take it as they 
please—has just been accomplished by Austrian 
autocracy at Milan,—namely, the sudden closing 
of the Annual Exhibition of Modern Paintings, 
held by the Academy of Fine Arts in the Brera 
Gallery, at the express instance of the Archduke 
Maximilian—in rebuke, it is said, of the general 
worthlessness of the daubs exposed there. To this, 
in former years, we have borne witness. It is added 
that measures are to be taken to secure a more 
choice modern Exhibition, if any further one is to 
be. held; and, meanwhile, the pictures of Crivelli, 








and Raphael, and Guercino, and Luini, whieh were 
such an attraction to the autumnal tourist at the 
Brera Gallery, will no longer be half-hidden, or 
disgraced, by companionship with abominations 
—— rising to the level of patterns for worsted 
work. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
—— 

HAYMARKET.—A new performer (from America, 
of course) made his appearance on Thursday week, 
—Mr. Charles Sedley, in the part of Don Felix. 
He is a young gentleman of prepossessing appear- 
ance, and evidently a careful student, but as yet 
not more than a respectable actor. Mrs. Sinclair 
played Violante, and again proved that she is 
sufficiently qualified for the prose and conventional 
comedy of wit and manners. Mrs. Centlivre is an 
author who will never burthen her actress with 
the weight of her meaning. She wants no inter- 
preter, but simply an exponent. The comedy of 
‘The Wonder,’ in fact, is remarkable for the bald- 
ness of its dialogue and the effect of its situations. 
Thoughtless and light, it provokes laughter by its 
mere vivacity, bustle, and incident. Miss M. 
Oliver, as the Spanish girl, Jsabella, was remark- 
ably pleasing and pretty; while to Mr. Howe we 
must again award unqualified commendation for 
the boldness of his portrait as Colonel Briton. 
Mr. Compton was more than usually droll in 
Lissardo. 

A new actress made her appearance on Monday 
—Miss Sedgwick, from Manchester—as Pauline, 
in ‘ The Lady of Lyons.’ With much experience 
of the stage, this lady possesses a distinct delivery, 
and many personal qualifications. The great scenes 
in the third and fourth acts were performed with a 
more than usual amount of technical skill. Whe- 
ther from the nervousness natural to a first appear- 
ance, or from habit, Miss Sedwick, however, did 
not give free play to her impulses, and the general 
style of her acting consequently partook of arti- 
ficiality. We must see her in other parts, before 
we can decide whether what we have witnessed be 
merely the result of stage-education, or dramatic 
genius. Mr. Howe played Claude Melnotte with 
his usual judgment and a degree of ardour that 
was highly pleasing. Mr. Chippendale in General 
Damas was especially meritorious, and the Ma- 
dame Deschapelles of Mrs. Griffith was sufficiently 
amusing. The house on both evenings was well 
attended. 


MARYLEBONE.—This theatre has been under- 
taken by a new management, and opened on Mon- 
day, under the conduct of Mr. Clarence Holt, with 
the five-act drama of ‘ Civilization.’ Not only 
was the performance favourably received, but it 
was really good in itself. The dresses and scenery 
were new and effective. Mr. Holt supported the 
character of the hero, and was deservedly ap- 
plauded by the audience. The management pro- 
mises to pay strict attention to the respectability 
of the theatre, and to prefer the legitimate drama, 
with such arrangements as may conduce to its 
permanent prosperity. We wish them success. 
We must, however, not conclude without stating 
that, after the performance of the play, M. Kratky 
Baschic astonished the audience with his wonderful 
exercises on certain minute musical instruments, 
which were in succession applied to his lips, and 
proved capable of the most elaborate and har- 
monious results. The novelty of this exhibition 
will render it attractive. 








ADELPHI.—The nautical drama of ‘My Poll 
and my Partner Joe’.was introduced to this house 
on Monday, for the purpose of prolonging the 
engagement of the veteran, Mr. T. P. Cooke, who 
sustained his old part of Harry Halyard. This 
play is a sort of melo-dramatic parody of Southern’s 
tragedy of ‘The Fatal Marriage ;’ the poor he- 
roine, thinking her lover dead, in consequence of a 
five years’ absence, having married with his friend 
and partner. He returns, after enduring much 
fighting and peril at sea; when the anguish of 
Mary Maybud, very pathetically expressed. by Miss 
Arden, at having unintentionally proved false to 
her vows, threatens her:sanity or: her life.. The 
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agency of the press-gang is brought in to tear away 
the hero from his beloved on the very eve of mar- 
riage in the first act ; and the second is occupied in 
a naval encounter with a slaver. Mr. Cooke has 
in these different situations hard work to do which 
might well try the stamina of a young man ;—but, 
whether fighting or dancing, he displayed extra- 
ordinary vigour. His touches of pathos, too, were 
frequent, and his elocution still powerful, emphatic, 
and irresistibly effective. 





THEATRES IN NORTH ITALY. 

HERE are a few notes of what was—and what 
was not—to be heard during a fortnight of this 
autumn in North Italy. The period, it should be 
remembered, is ‘‘out of the season”; yet in former 
visits it has yielded something :—no grand repre- 
sentations of accepted operas, it is true, but essays 
by struggling composers, who are not yet ‘up to 
the mark ” of Carnival commissions—once or twice 
some popular singer (has Italy any great singers, 
or singer, now’) “‘starring it” for a night or two, 
and occasionally open-air music, pleasanter to 
listen to than ‘Norma’ shrieked or ‘ Lucia’ 
drawled, in a theatre redolent with the fumes of 
gas and garlic. 

At Trieste, the opera was to open with a company, 
including Madame Goldberg-Strozzi, and Signori 
Pancani and Ferri, as principal tenor and baritone. 
Two of the four works promised for the season 
were Signor Braga’s ‘ Estella,’ and ‘Gli Ugonotti,’ 
which last opera seems now as strongly rooted in 
Italy as if there was any chance of its music 
being fairly given, and not in a style to make angels 
weep and Meyerbeers stop their ears! Even at 
La Scala T have heard of such curiosities of execu- 
tion as the dreary Anabaptist Three, in ‘Le Pro- 
phtte,’ starting in three different keys. What I 
heard in Trieste was simply a splendid serenade, 
executed by the band of a Wallachian regiment. 
I met with another band of the same kind, no less 
excellent, in St. Mark’s Place, Venice. The pom- 
pous and varied sonority of the Austrian military 
orchestras justified a remark made by a master of 
his art, when discussing the French bands fitted 
out with perfected instruments all by one maker. 
This he objected to, on account of the family like- 
ness of tone inevitable ; and the case he urged is 
one in which contrast, not homogeneity of tones, is 
desirable. Certainly, I should sooner tire of the 
music of Les Guides than of any among the three 
Austrian bands which I have been hearing lately; 
though, separately, every French instrument, and 
player to boot, is more unimpeachable and accom- 
plished than the corresponding piper or trumpeter 
in the South German regiments. 

In more senses than one, the idea of Austrian 
fifes, clarionets, cornets, and serpents, jars on all 
the poetical and patriotic notions of the ‘sweet 
barcarolles” the traveller longs to hear in Venice,— 

When through the Piazzetta 
Night breathes the cool air. 
But, this harmony-music set aside, it would be 
difficult to settle whether the September silence or 
sounds of that lovely city were the less encouraging. 
The Teatro San Benedetto, which used to offer some 
resource, was shut—the Fenice was advertising for 
@ manager, its past season having being a ruinous 
one, owing to the failure of Signor Verdi's ‘ Simone 
Boccanegra.’ (That opera, let me say in a paren- 
thesis, has been tried elsewhere, but, as yet, 
without success.) I do not think that the organs in 
St. Mark’s were touched, during the days I was in 
Venice. Had the street musicians been also dumb, it 
would have been no loss, but they were loud with 
their scrapingsand screechings of opera tunes—little 
better than an attempt upon the finale of ‘I due 
Foscari’ by our Christmas “ Waits” might be. 
This was hard to bear, in the city of Marcello and 
Il Buranello, once so liberal in its music schools, 
so choice in its dilettanti, so affluent in melodies 
that match its soft, musical dialect. Formerly, 
before Florian’s and Suttil’s coffee-houses one might 
hear, on a September evening, some melody, by 
Perrucchini, or like composer, tastefully and tune- 
fully sung, to guitar. Now, ‘La Notte ® bella,’ 
or ‘La Biondina,’ or ‘ Benedetta sia la madre,’ or 
‘La sorte mia tiranna,’ might never have existed, 





for aught that was to be heard of them: nor is 
this altogether owing to the Austrian occupation 
which is symbolized by that glorious and arrogant 
military band. Though oneencounters in Lombardy 
more spoken German than is congenial to English 
sense of right and wrong, the Venetians still cry as 
they please in all their uncorrupted dolefulness of 
wild, whining accent, and prolonged emphasis. Roast 
gourd, fresh water, beautiful grapes, ‘‘ Caramel,” 
are recommended by the old chaunts. The gondo- 
liers have kept their water-wit as well as their 
water-signals, while A glides down the Grand 
Canal, his Damiani will keep up an idyllic fire of 
sarcasm and irony, against the sallies of yonder 
Checco, who is taking those two upright English 
gentlewomen (scared at the freedom arid the fun) to 
San Zanipolo, or some other sight of Venice. The 
folk are anything but melancholy, but their music 
is gone. The place seems literally, to borrow 
Byron’s epithet, “‘songless,” and the cadences of 
melody are dolefully missed, from canal, calle, and 
campo, which whether they be day-lit or moonlit, 
decaying or reviving in the prosperity of their 
inmates, will never, so long as one stone clings to 
another, cease to be suggestive of music ! 

No: Austria is not to blame for this. I could 
not help being reminded (even in the pieces played 
by that brave military band) how largely the popu- 
larity of Signor Verdi’s bombastic style is respon- 
sible for this extinction of the delicate graces of 
Italian Art. That he has succeeded in simplifying 
and improving his melodies must be admitted 
as his due. But his amendment has come too 
late. His faded phrases of slow melody, bear- 
ing little meaning, except by the pressure of a 
sforzato applied to every note,—his caballettas 
chipped up into sparkling bits, by audacious jerks 
and ejaculation,—his sequences of ascending 
appoggiaturi had demoralized the taste of a public 
thirsting for excitement, long ere the quartett in 
‘Rigoletto’ and the ‘ Miserere’ in ‘ Il Trovatore’ 
were written. But the extent of mischief for 
which Signor Verdi has to answer occurred to me, 
noisily, in Venice. I had ear-splitting proof in 
support of the charge a day or two later in another 
Italian city of renown. 

I may mention elsewhere the theatrical things 
which were to be seen and heard in decaying, 
dejected Mantua,—decay and dejection how doubly 
oppressive in a city where that riotous and fertile 
artist, Giulio Romano has left such gigantic traces 
of his affluence and despotism on its walls. At 
Cremona I hunted not for music so much as for 
Campi frescoes and brick churches,—(directed to 
the latter, let me say in gratitude, by Mr. Street’s 
ingenious book). Had I stayed another day there, 
I might have heard Donizetti’s ‘Gemma di Vergy.’ 
But, that, being so averse to depreciation, an Ita- 
lian landlord honestly assured me that the com- 
pany was not worth staying to hear; and I acted 
on his hint. IPfsuch matters go by proportion,— 
and the relative importance of the towns is con- 
sidered,—TI could implicitly believe in any amount 
of badness in the Cremona troop, after having 
visited the handsome Canobbiana Theatre, at 
Milan. The repertory there did not promise 
badly,—one night displaying the ‘ Roberto’ of 
M. Meyerbeer,—the next, ‘Gli ultimi Giorni di 
Suli,’ by Signor Ferrari. I heard the latter opera, 
and it was performed, every one agreed, by the 
better of the two companies assembled. I could 
not but say to myself, ‘‘ Can such things be in one 
of the old centres of musical culture?”—as I 
listened, first in dismay, then in diversion, to the 
noises emitted by the ladies, who seemed to have 
but one idea, but one agreement, which was, to 
scream as if all their three hearts were breaking. 
I am sorry to add, that one was a Londoner, who 
has been singing for some years in Italy without 
having learnt to sing. The tenor and bass 
were a shade less outrageous, but neither of them 
worth naming. Nor did the opera offer a melody, 
a phrase, a chord, by way of compensation for an 
exhibition so flagrant. The music is of the Verdi 
school, with an added reminiscence or two,—here 
from Donizetti’s ‘ Lucrezia,’ there from Signor 
Rossini’s ‘ Le Siége de Corinthe.’? Such novelty 
as it possessed lying in a hardy disregard of much 
that the ear has been used to require in modula- 








tion. What Signor Ferrari might have achieved 
had he lived, is past guessing,—but the selection of 
SO poor an opera, without the excuse of immediate 
interest in its composer, tells its tale of the state 
to which taste has fallen. The orchestra was not 
altogether bad, though coarse; pains had been 
taken with the scenery and the dresses. The 
opera was endured, but little enjoyed, and some- 
times a little hissed,—but the hisses, I think, 
belonged to the singers, and not to the music of the 
defunct maestro. 

The operas given, during the same time, at the 
Teatro San Radegonda have been the Maestri Ricci’s 
‘Crispino e Comare’ and the ‘ Fiorina’ of Maestro 
Pedrotti. The latter has been tried in Paris with 
limited success; but the composer is considered one 
of the men of promise in North Italy,—and I may 
have another occasion of speaking of him. How 
pleasant ‘Crispino’ sounded, by contrast, after that 
dismal transaction at the Cannobbiana theatre, it 
would be hard to tell ;—yet it may not be equal in 
musical value to its composer’s ‘ Scaramuccia,’ and 
hardly rises to the level of one of Mr. Balfe’s second- 
best operas. Of the libretto and music, you may 
presently have a fairer opportunity of judging ; 
since it forms one of the repertory of operas named 
for your opera buffa at the St. James’s Theatre. 
Then the singers were incomparably better than 
those who appeared in the grim, Greek tragic-opera. 
The voice of the prima d: ma—Signora Marziali— 
though small and sour, . »i been exercised; and 
her execution was (by ec parison) piquant and 
voluble. The part was a -d with a coarse liveli- 
ness, befitting low comedy. Signor Ciampi, too, 
the buffo, is more comical than either Signor Rovere 
or Signor Rossi, though, by a long interval, inferior 
to the Lablaches and Ronconis. He sang 
honestly, and acted busily, and not without 
glimpses of rough, whimsical fun. But the vice 
of the time has tainted even these better comic 
singers. Both were perpetually on the full stretch: 
there was no piano, no play, no delicacy, no relief, 
but flare and force without remission. It is not 
hard to understand how all the new arrivals from 
Italy criticize those who sing in London, either as 
over apathetic or as having lost their voices. The 
mischief cannot spread further, unless steam actors, 
of fifty man-and-woman power, can be fitted up; 
but can there be a reflux of taste, and, consequently, 
a return to the old methods of training the voice, 
to be capable of every gradation of strength, which 
implies every refinement? The thing appears 
hardly possible in Italy, to judge from the steady 
and rapid deterioration of her vocal art during the 
last twenty years. But in place of offering dreary 
vaticinations, let me close this letter with a few 
facts and rumours. The Teatro Carignano, at 
Turin, is on the eve of opening, and the ‘ Aroldo’ 
of Signor Verdi (an amended edition of his ‘Sti- 
fellio’) is to be the first opera given there. For 
the Carnival season at Za Scala, Milan, the 
management has engaged Mesdames Albertini 
and Rosa Devries, with Signori Negrini and Mon- 
gini as tenors, Signori Morelli and Guicciardi as 
baritones, and Signori Selva and Biacchi as basses. 
Signora Gassier (quere our Madame Gassier) is to 
be queen of the Carnival at Rome. A report, in- 
spiring more confidence than any of the foregoing 
ones, announces that, early in the year, a second 
Mdlle. Duprez will appear at the Teatro Carcano, 
at Milan. That her father’s pupils know how to 
sing has been already proved in Madame Van den 
Henvel and Madame Miolan - Carvalho. The 
chances of another coming artist thoroughly pre- 
pared for her profession are to be watched with 
more than ordinary interest in these days of vocal 
degeneracy. C. 





Musica AND Dramatic Gossip.—The Prin- 
cess’s Theatre has undergone much decoration, 
preparatory to its opening on Monday. The in- 
terior has been entirely renovated, and now as- 
sumes a very gay appearance, having been painted 
in a light style of colour, partly in French white 
and gold. The ceiling is adorned with an alle- 
gorical subject, beautifully painted. The pannels 
of the dress circle record the triumphs of the 
management in a series of paintings, from the 
Shakspearian revivals produced while the theatre 
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has been under the conduct of Mr. Kean. Among 
them are the vision of Queen Katherine, the trial | 
of Hermione, the first appearance of the Ghost to | 
Hamlet, Richard the Second abdicating his crown, 
the cauldron scene in Macbeth, Falstaff contem- 
plating the body of Hotspur, Hubert and Arthur, 
Titania in her bower, and the interview between 
Prospero and Ariel in the presence of Miranda 
sleeping. The portraits of the English monarchs 
introduced into Shakspeare’s dramas, at full length 
and in historical costume, occupy the spaces be- 
tween the pannels. Here are John, Richard the 
Second, Henry the Fourth, Henry the Fifth, 
Henry the Sixth, Edward the Fourth, Richard 
the Third, Henry the Seventh, and Henry the 
Eighth. There is, also, a new drop- curtain, 
painted by Messrs. Grieve and Telbin, showing a 
statue of Shakspeare, partly discerned through the 
drapery formed of crimson tapestry, which is very 
striking in its effect. The renovation, in general, 
has been effected by Mr. Charles Kuckuck, deco- 
rator to the King of Hanover. 

Bull fights in the Paris Hippodrome having been 
forbidden since a good-natured bull slightly wounded 
the honour of a pseudo-matador, the management 
has got up an exhibition of intelligent cows/ The 


critique on the exhibition. He tells us that the Hip- 
podrome, at present, is what Magna Charta calls a 
vaccaria ; the edicts of Charlemagne, a vaccaritia ; a 
rescript of Philippe Auguste, a vagharia ; ‘The Life 
of St. Kerouan,’ a vaccarium ; and the Dictionary 
of the Academy, a vacherie. The trainer of the 
cows, says the critic, is a vaccarino,—in common 
parlance, cow-keeper ; the money received is a vac- 
caticum ; and the day on which the cows perform, 
a vaccatura. ‘The critic implies that, if there is 
nothing to be learned at the exhibition, there shall 
be some learning in the criticism which may be 
read, we suppose, during the vacation. 

A literal translation of Shakspeare’s ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ will be represented at the Odéon, Paris, 
in December. The traducer is M. Emile Deschamps. 
The piece will be preceded by Berlioz’s ‘ Intro- 
duction,” or Overture. 

The management of the Italian Opera at Paris 
announces, as the most extraordinary novelty of 
their season of 1857-58, the representation of a 
new opera by Rossini, entitled ‘Un Curioso Acci- 
dente.’ The name seems to imply some joke on 
the part of the maestro. It will be, at all events, 
un curioso accidente if such an opera be performed. 





MISCELLANEA 


The White Owl.—I am desirous of correcting an 
ornithological error into which your Correspon- 
dent “‘Cantuariensis” has fallen when speaking of 
Gray’s ‘Elegy.’ Speaking of an ivy-mantled 
tower, he says, “I know by familiar experience it 
is likewise a favourite habitation of the white owl, 
whose hootings may be heard far and near on a 
still evening.” Now I dare say white owls may be 
seen, and hootings may be heard near this spot, 
but it does not follow that the hootings are pro- 
duced by the white owl. The fact is the white owl 
hisses and screeches, or shrieks, but never hoots. It 
is the brown owl which is so common amongst ivy 
that hoots,—hence its name, hoot owl. T. B. R. 

The Tomb of Hippocrates.—According to an 
Athenese journal, this tomb has been recently 
discovered near the village of Arnaoulti, not far 
from Pharsalia. An inscription leaves no doubt as 
to the identity of the original inhabitant of this 
sepulchral structure. In the interior were found a 
gold ring in the form of a serpent, the antique 
symbol of the curing art, a small chain and band 
of the same metal. A bust in bronze was also dis- 
covered, which is presumed to be a likeness of 
Hippocrates. These objects, together with the 
inscribed stone, have been given, by the Turkish 
inhabitants of the district, to Hourni Pasha, the 
present Governor of Thessaly, who has forwarded 
them to Constantinople.— Builder. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—S, Hirst—G.M.—received. 





Erratum.—In our review of Thackeray’s ‘ Miscellanies’ 
last week, we spoke of Horace, by a mis-print, as the 


HE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and RE- 
Leading Articles; Eaucstlorea (ies Thee tenia: 
h Court—A Summary of the Week's Legal News Mosting of 


RINLEY RICHARDS’S SERENADE for 
the Pianoforte (just spubliahed), by this favourite composer, 
2s.; and THE FAREWELL, a Romance, 2s. “‘ Flowing from 


pes same Py —_ — ‘The Vision,’ * Fa Angels rough 0 = 
ng, an ie many other beautiful compositions of this the Metropolitan and Provincial Law A: 
” The French Trib nals Reviews "B'Gasen's Divoro Gries 


London: Robert Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street, W. Selection of Practical Statutes—Legislation of the year—Recent 


Decisions in Chancery—Corresp &c. &c —Digest 
ARCH, &c. from OBERON, 3s.—Rossini. | of, Cases decided during the past year. Price 1s.; or without the 
—The beautiful Prayer from Mosé in E itto, sung at the Digest, a at the Office, 13, C. treet, W.C. 
gt Palace Concerts, arranged for the Piano “ot George Frede- as Hives nts 
rick West, 3a. Just published, by the same Author, Marche Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
d'Ubéron, de Weber, 38. ; also Vesper Hymn, 38.; Cujus Animam, _ gual: 
3a. ; Sound the Loud Timbrel, 28, 6d.; Benedictus, Mozart, 28. 6d. 
&e. London: Robert Cocks & Co. 











ISHOP HORNE’S “APHORISMS” and 
*OPINIONS.” With “ Notes” and a Biographical Sketch. 
= Any memorial of Bishop Horne is acceptable, nd the collec- 
tion of ‘ Aphorisms’ and ‘ Opinions’ gathered from his works is a 
tribute of respect to his memory that may also please and profit 
the reader....Some of the ‘Sayings’ and ‘Sentences’ in this 
* Miscellany’ mE Ty all the playful humour, as well as the devout 
Piety, for which Dr. Horne was remarkable.”—Literary e 
“Dr. Horne was _a ‘wise’ and ‘ witty’ Prelate, as this li 
volume testifies.”—London Quarterly Review. ‘ cadens 
“* The present book of ‘ Aphorisms’ and ‘ Opinions’ propounded 
by him—culled from his various writings oF remembered as his 
* Sayings’—will be found a most agreeable Pocket Companion. 
The contents are both ‘ witty’ and ‘ weighty,’ having a smack of 
Selden about them. ‘he present publication cannot fail to justify 
We know of no work on this subject in which so much matter is | the character given of Bishop Horne by his great contemporary, 
condensed into such small space.” Dr. Parr, that ‘he was a man of a playful fancy with a serious 
ristian Observer, April, 1857. heart.’”—Critic. 


Chri 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, F leet-street. 





INDIA AS IT IS. 

In 8vo. price 108, 6d. 

fas LAND OF THE VEDA: India briefly 
described in its Physical, Social, Intellectual, and Moral 

Aspects, By the Rev. P. PEKCEVAL. 

“These Lectures are full of what we believe to be accurate 
instruction as to the history of India, ancient and modern ; its 
fortunes in past ages, and its circumstances under the dominion 
of Great Britain ; its resources by land and by sea; the boundless 
productiveness of the one and the 1 fisheries of the other :—in 
short, its immeasureable capacity, both in supplying the neces- 
sities and multiplying the enjoyments of the Western Nations. 





London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Handsome 8vo. with 10 Illustrations, price 12s. 


LETTERS FROM CANNES AND 


By MARGARET MARIA BREWSTER, 
Author of ‘ Work; or, Plenty to do, and how to do it.’ 


NICE. 


(Next week. 
London: Hamitton, Apams & Co. 


New Serial by the Author of ‘Vanity Fair’ ‘The Newcomes,’ &c. 


eee er 


On the First of November will be published, price One Shilling, with Illustrations on Steel and Wood by the Author, 


No. I. of 
T H E VIRGINIAN S. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 
TO BE COMPLETED IN TWENTY-FOUR MONTHLY SHILLING PARTS. 
London: BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


THE LAZY TOUR 
TWO IDLE APPRENTICES 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
Commencing in No. 393, published on Wednesday, September 30, and continued through the Four following Numbers. 
HovusEHotD Worps Orrice, Wellington-street North. 


Edinburgh: THomas ConstaBLE & Co. 














DR. WAAGEN’S SHILLING GUIDE TO THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 
Now ready, 


WHAT TO OBSERVE: 
A WALK THROUGH THE ART-TREASURES EXHIBITION, UNDER 
THE GUIDANCE OF DR. WAAGEN, 


The object of this work is to save the visitor the trouble of seeking out, and the mortification of leaving unseen, any 
of the finest works in the Collection. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street; and W. H. Smita & Son, Strand. 





Now ready, postage free, 


A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 


A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 


AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 








“Venetian” instead of the Venusian. 


CuaRBLes Epwarp Muptz, New Oxford-street, London; and Cross-street, Manchester. 
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FACTORY MOVEMENT 
grams to me FASS of the TEN HOURS’ BILL. 


2 vols. i ins cloth. Price 218, 
Now 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


LAstecrn FRENCH ARTICULATION ; 
bo eat Pp ticcieLondon: Simpkin, Marshall J Sen 


OTICE.—Dr. AHN’S celebrated COURSES 
in-the FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, LATIN, and 
GREEK LANGUAGES, are for the rst time published in Eng- 
land by Allman & Son, 42, Holborn-hill, at the reduced price of 
18. 6d. — The System is the same as that pursued by Ollen- 
dorff. h Language may be easily acquired in three months. 


R. - AESEGRUL S FIRST GERMAN 

READING-BOOK is now ready. It is enriched with co- 

ious Notes, and a ——_- Vocabulary, explaining etymological 

fliculties, &c. Price 1s. 6d., post free 1s. 8d., from the publishers, 
Allman & Son, 42, Holborn hill, E.C. 


Now ready, Second Edition, pm 4 and considerably improved, 
SCHEL’S GERMAN READING-BOOK, 


on an entirely New Principle. A Story by Franz Hoffman, 

literally translated, with copious Notes and an Elementary Ger- 
man Grammar, by Dr. M. M. Fischel, German Master tothe qn) 
well Grammar Sehool, in union with King’ 's College. ‘* The 
learns the grammar imperceptibly.” Times.—‘ We cor ially 
recommend the work, 28 manifesting a great improvement in th 4 
art of teaching.” Western Times. The first edition of 1,000 copies 
has been sold in less than twelve months. 

London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand ; and Rolandi’s, | Berners-street. 


Om the 15th of October, price 68. cloth, 


E REV. C. H. SPURGEON’S New Work, 

‘THE SAINT and his SAVIOUR; or, the Progress of the 

Soul in the Knowledge of Jesus.’ With a Portrait of the Author. 

London: James 8. Virtue, City-road and Ivy-lane; A. Hall, 
Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, on Definite Rules of Translation, with an 
English Version of-the same. In Nine Parts. By HERMAD 
EINE. ER, Author of ‘Rules for ascertaining the Sense 
pees in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 


p- poa & Co. 48, Paternoster-row; and J. Bumpus, 158, Oxford- 
8! 7 























EW WORK on GEOLOGY, by Mr. GOSSE, 
F.R.8. About 360 pp. post 8vo., with 50 Wood Engravings. 
Nearly ready. 

Mr. P. H. "Gorse in this work propounds and illustrates a grand 
Physical Law, hitherto quite overlooked, the application of which 
wholly invalidates the erigence commonly adduced for the exces- 
sive antiquity of the Ear 


HUNT ON STAMMERING, 


Is published this day, Third Edition, thoroughly revised, with 
man: y important additions, price 38, 6d. post free. 


TREATISE on the CURE of STAMMER- 
ING, &. By JAMES HUNT, Ph.D. M.R.S.L. &e. 
“* Mr. Hunt’s method is more simple, as well as more effective, 
than that of other professors of the same art.”’— Westminster Rev. 
London: Longman & Co.; and by post from the Author, 8, New 
Burlington-street, W. 


Just published, price 28. 6d. 
TEST-BOOK for STUDENTS ; comprising 


Sets of Examination Papers upon Language and Literature, 
History and Geography, and Mathematical and Phy sical Science, 
designed for Students Deepening: for the Universities or for 

ointments in the Arm Civil Service, and arranged for 
eneral Use in Behools. By the Rey. THOMAS STANTIAL 
M.A. Magdalen Hall, tinted: Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Bridgewater. Part I. HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY. 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 











Just published, in 8vo. price 10s. cloth, 


YRES’S FINANCIAL REGISTER for 
1857 of BRITISH and FOREIGN FUNDS, &e. &c. &c. 
This publication is devoted to a clear and detailed exposition of 
all the principal Securities negotiated in the London Money 
Market, comprehending the British and Foreigu Funds, Rail- 
ways. Bank, and otherSecurities. The various subjects contained 
in this work are:—The National Debt—The Revenue and Expen- 
diture—Savings’ Banks— Banks and Banking in the United King- 
dom—Foreign Banks and Banking—The Debts and Revenues of 
Foreign States—Railways—Tithe Rent-Charges—Insurance Com- 
a and Income-Tax—The Finances of British India 
—Balance-Sheets of London Joint-Stock Banks, with a Review of 
their Present Position ; to which is added, a variety of Financial 
Information, not to be found in any other work. 
By HENRY AYRES. 


Editor of ‘ The Bankers’ Circular and F inance Gazette.’ 
Richardson Brothers, 23, Cornhill, E.C 


Just published, Vol. III. price 4s. 6d. cloth, Re-issue of 


OHN CASSELL’s POPULAR EDUCATOR; 


containing Lessons in Algebra, Arithmetic, Biography, 
Books keeping, Chemistry, Drawing, English, French, Geography, 
ecology, Geometry, German, Latin, Music, Natural History, 
Phonetic Shorthand, Py Education, Sketches for young 
thinkers, and a ag d of other interes sting information. Now 
ready, Nos.1 to 78, 14d. each; Parts 1 to 1%, 7d. and 84d. each: 
Divisions I. to XI. 1s. each; and Vols. I. to ITT. 48. 6d. each; and 
will be so continued until complete. Cases for binding, 1s, 3d. 
-—_ Vols. I.,1I and III. on smaller paper, bound in cloth, 
6d. each ; or the three vols. in one, 93. 6d.: and they are also to 

= had in Numbers, 1d. each, and Parts, 5d.and6d- Cases for 








binding, 1s. each. 
London: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 
NEW HANDBOOK FOR MADEIRA. 
In crown 8vo. with Map of the Island, price 78, 6d. 
N ADEIRA: its CiimaTe and ScENEry, 
A Handbook _ Invalid and other Visitors. 
v ROBERT WHITE. 
Second —, ‘Edited, and in great part Re-written, 
JAMES YATE JOHNSON, 
“This is the pk. complete and trustworthy guide-book to 
Madeira yet published.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ An excellent book of reference on all matters connected with 
the island of Madeira, not for the tourist and the pleasure-seeker 
only, but for the valetudinarian, the natural philosopher, and the 
man of commerce.”—John Bull, 

Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black, London: Longman & Co.; 
and all Booksellers. 





Just published, 
HE RAVAGES of MAN and TIME, and 
cloth, 94 aad Poems. By WILLIAM FINNEY. puodecimo, 


"London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 33, Patern 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 

LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct deti- 

nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 


Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p 

“Mr. Ross pr aperes lenses for Portraiture Lata at greatest 
intensity yet pro: aeons by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinie, and visual rays. The 
carefully corrected, both in the contra and oblique pencils. 

* Mr, Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
inaperture. There is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to the edge.” 

Catalogues sent upon application. 


A. ROSS, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 
OCKIN’S OPERATOR’S NEGATIVE 


bpey apd is unsurpassed in sensitiveness and density, 
price 128. per 20 oz. exclusive of bottl 
POSITIVE COLLODION masgneiied i= sensitiveness and 
< A 6d. per oz., 88, 6d. 
LB NIZED PAPER, 174 
do., 78. wt oo Varnish, 128. per 
dry hard —— without artificial ome —Lenses and Ap- 
ae of their ow anufacture.—Pure Chemicals. 
KIN ‘s “PE. ACTICAL HINTS on PHOTOGRAPHY.’ 
Third Edition, 18. ; per post 18. 1d. 
HOCKIN & CO. Operative Chemists, 38, Duke-street, Manches- 
ter-square, London (late 289, Strand). 


HOTOGRAPHY. —CAPTAIN FOWKE’S 
AMERA, invented for and used by the Royal Engineers. 
T. oTTEW ILL & Co. beg to inform the Public that consider- 
able improvements have been made in this Camera, of which they 
have now undertaken the manufacture. They can highly recom- 
mend it as being the most portable, as well as the lightest Camera 
. The 10 by8 Camera eee one single back, two inner 
frames and focussing screen, with 3 in. Landscape Lens, all in 
the small compass of 123 by 103, by 34 ination pees rnee measurement. 
—Their illustrated Catalogue sent free on application 
T. OrrewiLt & Co. Wholesale, Retail.and Export Photographic 
Apparatus Mai tory, Charlotte-terrace, Caledonian- road, 
Islington, London. 


Ao PAPER, carefully yeopemnd 

by_R. W. THOMAS, Chemist, &e., 10, Pall Five- 
Shilling ! Sample Quires of this paper, put up in suitable cases for 
posting, can be had on receipt of 68.6d. payable by stamps or post- 
office order, to RICHARD W. THOM AS. 


HOTOGRA PHY. — Gratis, — _ Mr. THOMAS’S 

enlarged Paper of Instructions for the Use of his prepara- 

tion of Collodion, ** Xylo-lodide of Silver,” sent free on receipt of 

two stamps for postage ; or may be had bound onreceipt of thirteen 
stamps.—Address R. W. Thomas, Chemist, &c.,10, Pall Mall. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, APPA- 
RATUS, AND LEN SES. 
W. THOMAS, Cuemist, &c.,10, Patt Matt, 


R. Sole Maker = the pat IODIDE of SILVER, and 
anufacturer of Pu hic ae and ‘Apparatus. 





spherical aberration is also very 





Berit. 11, 58. per guiee Waxed 
pound ; Crystal do., 48.: both 

















£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE or £6 PER WEEK, 
IN THE EVENT OF INJURY BY 


ACCIDENTS or EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
May besecured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy inthe 


RAlLway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
Smalleramounts may be secured by proportionate payments, 


NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured So by 
the Journey or by the Year at all the principal Railway Stat: 
where also Forms of Proposal and pxeepectanss may be oe 
of the Provincial Agents—and at the Head Office, London. 
N.B. The usefulness of this “ws is shown by the sum paid 
as Compensation, for Accidents, £22,722. 
lway Passengers’ Assurance ‘Company, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
Office, 3, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


LLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
LIFE AND FIKE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Bartholomew-lane, London, 
an HALP-YEARLY DIVIDENDS on the Shares of the 
any will be in course of payment on MONDAY, the 19th 
tne ANT, and every following day (Saturdays excepted), between 
the hours of 11 and 3 o'clock. 
Dated the sth of October, 1857. 
F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary and Secretary, 


RESHAM ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Head Office, 37, OLD JEWRY, London, E.C. 
Trustees. 
Matthew Marshall, Esq. i Stephen Olding, Esq. 
William Smee, Esq. 
Chairman—William Tabor, Esq. 

Policies may be effected without loss of time, formalities being 
carried through at the Office every day, from 10 to4; Saturdays 1¢ 
to2; Medical Officer daily at 11." The ‘Board assembles on Tirure 
ees at halt-past 12. 

OANS may be obtained in connexion with Policies effected 
with the Company, There + — advanced, in this respect, up 
wards of 200,000. since July, 1 

Annual Reports, Sovspettonea; ‘and other forms, on application, 

Active and influential persons will be appointed as Agents on 
liberal terms, in districts where the Society is not already sufii- 
ciently represented. 

EDWIN JAMES FARREN, Actuary and Secretary, 











PATENT CONCERTINAS, 36s. ; ditto to play 
in all the keys, 528. 6d.; ditto, full compass (48 keys), 
4 guineas: all are six-sided, and ‘have the double action. Also the 
new Duett Concertina, at 31s. 6d. a) 

Wheatstone & Co. 20, i~ = London. 


DENT, sole Successor to E. J. Dent in all 

e his patent rights and business at 61, Strand, and 34 and 

35, Royal_Exchange, and the Clock and ones Factory at 

Somerset Wharf, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker to the 

ueen and Prince Albert, and Maker of the GREAT a 

OR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. Ladies’ Gold 

Watches, Eight Guineas; Gentlemen’s, Ten Guineas; strong 

Silver Lever Watches, Six Guineas. Church Clocks, with Com- 
pensation Pendulum, 852. 








Photo 

So APPARATUS DEPARTS MENT of this 
every kind of first-class Photographic lc Apparatus t... =) seen, in- 
cluding CAMERAS, FO LDING. an of superior con- 
struction—JOINTED and other STANDS of "the best make— 
PRESSURE-FRAMES—GLASS BATHS, arranged for carryin, 
the Silver Solutions, thus dispensing with the use of a Bottle an 
SS PERCHA BATHS—Ditto ditto, for ee up 


to 12 inches—JOINTED LEVELLING STANDS and 
SPrRit ELS—FRENCH and ENGLISH W coca = 
Sets—COLLODION PLATE-HOLDERS, for preparing 


Plates with Ee EUMATIC Ditto—PLA 
—OOLLODION GLASSES—PLATE 
edges, and Boxes—A Choice Collection of PAS 
made expressly for this house, from original patterns— ALBU! 
MENIZED and other eo FRENCH and ENGLISH—A 
SUPERIOR NEGATIVE PAPER—A great variety of GLASS, 
PORCELAIN: and GUTTA-PERCHA DISHES—PORCELAIN 
DISHES for whole-sheet Canson— me a large Assortment of 
ROSS’S PORTRAIT and LANDSCAPE 5 ee and every 
requisite for the practice of _Photogr: eo Full Instructions for 
Use, GRATIS, wit 2 — Pint Bott e of THOMAS’S XYL' 
TopIDE of SILV ;. also Instructions, GRATIS, with the 
HY PO-COLOURING BATH — Maker ofthe CYANOGEN SOAP, 
CRYSTAL VARNISH, &c. &c. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
32, NEW BRIDGE- STREET. BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
The Directors are prepared to make Advances, either in large or 
small sums, on _— of Freehold, Copyhold, Funded, or 
Leasehold Ly map 
Application for euch Advances may be made post paid, to the 
Siac New Bridge-street, ciate London 
By order of the Board, AMES LN GLIS, Sec. 


TE CLEANERS 
GLASS, all sizes, eee ” 
SEPART‘ 








HOTOGRAPHY is now applicable to the 
Microscope, in illustration of which we may mention a very 
beautiful object prepared by Mr. Amadio, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
whole space of which is scarcely visible to the naked eye, and yet 
when placed under the Microscope te letter appears in a good 














text-hand.—Clerical Journal, July 22, 1857.—A great — of 
Microscopic Photographs.— Address 7 y, Throgmorton-stree! 
tCROSscoPEs.—J. AMADIO’S Improved 
COMPOUND MICROSCOPE, 22. 2s.; Students’, 3/, 138. 6d. 
“ Both these are from Amadio, of ‘Throgmorton- -street, and are 
excellent of their kind, the more ee especially. 
usehold Words, No. 345. 
*,* A large Assortment of / i... Microscopes. 
NV ICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’S Botanical 
MICROSCOPES, packed in mahogany case, with three 
powers, condenser, peat and two slides, will show the animal- 
cule in water, price 18s. 6d.—The Field newspaper, under t: thegre 
dening department, gives the following valuable testimony :—** 
is marvellously cheap, and will do everything which the lover tt 
nature can wish it to accomplish, either at home or in the open 
air.”—J une 6, 1857.—7, Throgmorton-street. 
x A large assortment of Achromatic Microscopes. 
( : LENFIELD PATENT ;BTABCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUN 
And pronounced by HEK MAJESTY'S LAUND huss to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER U 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. og 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WATERLOO-PLACE, Patt Matt, Lonpon, S.W. 


DIRECTORS. 
THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P. Chairman; CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 


Epwarp Lsexxox Born, Esq. F.S.A. 
( Resident.) 

CxuaRies Downgs, Esq. 

WILLIAM Farr.iz, Esq. 


D. Q. Henrigugs, Esq. 
J. G. Henriqugs, Esq. 
A. H. MacpovGaLt, Esq. 
F. C. MartTLanD, Esq. 


WitiraMm RarztToy, Esq. 
Tuomas Tuorsy, Esq. F.S.A. 
Henry Toocoop, Esq. 


Secretary—PATRICK MACINTYRE, Esq. 
Special Notice.—Third Division of Profits. 
THE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic 


operations of this Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, 
averaging nearly ‘ 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Copartnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 


Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 
Annual Income upwards of £136,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1856, amounted to 593,9302. 8s. 9d., invested in Govern- 


ment and other approved Securities. 


Prospectuses and every information will be afforded on application to 


E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 
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AN ETEOROLOGY.—NEGRETTI & ZAM- 




































































—— ENDERS, STOVES, ond FIRE oo ee 
DARD METEOROLOGICAL ers oft hea ve are ri fore finally deciding, to 
, INSTRUMENTS, as revommended by the Couneil of bya! visit Wiki Ss 8. SERS SUGW-it0 ae on 
recei| stam, 
ae ae ee IRONS, and GENERAL LRONMONGERY as cannot be ap- 
—— d elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, 
TION, ETEOROLOGY.—NEGRETTI & ZAM-| crexauisitencss of workmanship. righ ree, Ditton wit 
‘olicy inthe BRA, in addition to their Standard Instruments; have con- | ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 52. 58. to 22l.; Bronzed 
RANG structed a good Working Set for Educational purposes, consisting Fenders, with standards, 78. to 51. 128; Steel Fenders, 3U. 158. to 
EF ots ioc. ney Was bale iscosmeee, on vie Ut 5 Ditto, with ric rich h ormolu ornaments, 2, 158, to 18l. ; Fire-irons, 
mum ’ > le. 
payments, Gauge, price 62. 158, the BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, hearth-plates, 
Inst t Makers to H.R.H. the Prince Consort, 
eegios by “The > Hovad Observatories, ' Greenwich and Kew, EDSTEADS, BATHS, AND AMPS SH Ow. 
oe we The American Government, &. WILLIAM 8. BURTON has 1 4 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
_4, HATTON-GARDEN, and 59 and 68, CORNHILL, E.C. Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at 
y sum Paid once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the 
PDECONNOITRING TELESCOPES.—These | public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 34 in., and | tended to make his establishment the most distinguished in t 
guficiently powerful to show the Moons of Jupiter, are admir- | country. 
ably adapted to the Military man or Tourist. Price, through the Bedsteads, from ..128. 6d. to £12 08. each. 
Secretary, post, 31s. The same instrument is fitted up “ an additional Shower Baths, fi rom . 78. 6d. to £5 158, each. 
melee -piece and stand, price through the_ post al. 2s. Tobe had of Lamps (Modérateur), fro! 68. 0d. to £6 68. each, 
REIGN f ite! Waker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, DERBY. (All other Kinds a¢ tie same rate.) 
NY Pure Colza Oil.........se000+ . 58, per on. 
; SLERS' TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, | ~\1UTLERY WARRANTED. —The most varied 
iT f LUSTRIS, &c., 44, Qxford-street, a comdneted in C"; Id, all 4 
7, the 13th fF gomexion with their Manu Broad-str ted, te on SALE at, WILLIAM 8. BUITON'S, at prices that 
;, the f B ra a 8. W'S, at prices that 
od), between ) Established 1807. | Kichly cut and | engraved D yeeanters in S are remunerative ouly because of the largeness of the sales. 34-inch 
variety, e Glasses, Water Jugs blets, and all kinds of Tabl oo Seorhenalaa Table Knives with high shoulteta, 1a. per denen 3 
Glass at exceedingly, moderate tow sal Crystal Glass Chandeliers, Deen Arey a aan it to Faye on veeaee, extra x Carvers, 
Secretary. of new and elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of | 43°%% er pairs oes eth trom 19040 9he: per een, = 
ae a always on view. Furnishing orders ivory: ry, 328, iif wit with Kp ferrules, "ia a to Soe. 3 white bone Table 
CIETY, nives, 78. esserts, 58. jarvers, py tad 
0. LKINGTON & Co., PATENTEES of the | 310d ; biadk w i Ried tafe ee and Forks, 6s, per doa: 
TRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- — "Steels, from 18. each. The largest Stock in existence of 
Esq aNITHs. 1 BRONZISTS, &o., beg to intimate that theyhave added Dessert Knivesand Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of 
. to their Fe ph Stock : parse waar i — in a the new Plated Fish Carvers. 
hest Class of Art, which have recently obtained for them at the 
Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the Legion of ILLIAM s. BURTON’S GENERAL 
lities being J} Honour,as well as the“ Grande Médaille d’Honneur” (the onl: FURNISHING ILRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
aturdays one “ene eg _ ees. ae Council Medal was also award: te a ons ae Seve be "Stock of Electro y= _ ef - ol 
tt the Exhibition in 1 strations of his illimite: ck of Electro an e! ate, 
Mfach article bears their a E. & Co., under a Crown; and | Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
ies effected § articlessold as being plated by Elkington’s ‘Patent Process affords | Mante telpieces, Kitchen Ranges, Gaselie ers, Tea Urns and Kettles, 
respect, up no guarantee of quality. = Table Cutlery. paths, and mea hang eee , teen and 
ON- 9 yi 
pplication. pay neee ry ty UescreRY NEWHAL Me STREET. Prices, and Plans of the 18 iarge Show Rooms at 39, Oxford-street; 
: "Agents an BIRMINGHAM. pe, Feel ty and Drawings sent free by post. 1, Ye , and 3, Newman-street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, 
ly suffi- n 
Re-plating and Gilding as usual. 
| Secretary, | . QUITE NEW. 
with all the RECENT 
| | Ciiraovestexts, stmoxeFinergoor saves | GOYER'S SULTANA'S SAUCE, | A’ most 
j0 to play f CASH and DEED BOXES.—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices refreshing ax and ad pleasing stimulant to the appetite, composed 
) ners eee application roductions of the a Beate It is an exquisite te etsh with Fiske 
Also the Pad 92 & SON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London; a, Sort eat, Poultry and Game, and forms a valuuble addition to Soups, 
Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester ; and Horsley 
L nees, Hashes, Stews, Meat Pies and Puddings, as well as to 
Fields, Wolverhainpt ons Salads of every deseription, So Steaks and Chops it imparts a 
ont in all PEN SUPERSEDED.—Marking Linen, j “¥o"be had of all Sauce Venders, and of the sole Wholesale 
and 34 and Silk, Cotton, Books, &c. with the PATENT ELECTRO-SIL- eK, Crosse & Blackw Purveyors to the Queen, 21, Soh 
esters VER PLATES Pine es = spreading soe never hg etn d square, London. 
er to tial Plate, 1s. espe, Ss 3 Set 0! oveable Numbe: xe res 
'T CLOCK & Plate. 5s.; wit B ost free for stamps.—T.CULLETON, RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
ry i... Patentee, 2, xtessnay cam door from St. Martin’s-lane. HITE’S MOC- MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
ith Com- allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
" "a DWARDS’S SMOKE-CONSUMING me he invention Tn the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
om ee for all pom fae from Ho 6 oe — 4 use of asteel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, ishere avoided: a 
et Hy € C - 
to the and the only one for which a First-Class Medal A. ‘ouanaed at ae ee sree pe requisites caist 
Prayer, the F EDW" RDS. SON 60.8, rs Bo LAND. iz oily eperetion = LEVER R fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
5, xford- | be detected, and may be worn during sleep. descriptive circular 
jane 3 Pe, An thuneated Bretrctasoccarded on apie, | may be hand the uur whch sat tea ferwaeded by 
: D 
t variety of FIRE.GRATE, sa ayy aa ky ody, two inches below the hips, 
2 MR. WHITE, 228, PICs ADILLY, LONDON. 
OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
mproved C TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. LABTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
x 138 6d. Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. r VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 
et, and are Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post free, BwELLING of 7 peas. 2 PRAIN, ke. They are porous, 
3 ight in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordi- 
, No. 345. Warehouse, 43, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C nary stocking. Price, from 78. 6d. to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 
set EAL & SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED | JoHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, Piccadilly, London, 
otanical P arisis 37 BED ROOM FURNITURE. as well as of 100 Bed | A UTUMN OF LIFE.OLDRIDGE’S BALM 
rticles o' ~ well as o - a. 
with three steads, and Prices of every Deearintion B Bedding. Sent free by OF COLUMBIA isthe most certain remedy for restoringand 
be animal. post Hea & = § arcane — a 5! eee ‘room Furniture | strengthening the ) Hate. any it Whiskers | an Moustaches are 
er the gar anufacturers, ‘o' m-court- V e most delicate head-dress or bonne’ 
ony :—‘* It can be worn without fear of soiling.—Sold by all Perfumers and 
he lover of LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | Chemists, wholesale and retail in Bottles, 38. 6d., 6s, and 11s., and 
n the open of PATENT PORTMANTEAUS, with four Compart; by the Proprietors, C. & 7. A Oldridge, 13, Wellington-street North, 
ments; DESPATCH BOXES, WRITING and DRESSING | seven doors from the 
pes. CASES, TRAVELLING BAGS, with square sous: and 500 
— a oH Articles for taveliine. By po pens Yr two re a BAR ooD aaa a9 BREIDENBACH has in 
anufactu) - °, _wW 
LRCH, Ff pick:tooat FURNITURE and MILITARY OUTFITTERS, | violet porn Pertection Wood Violet Seent, price 24, Od.—Wood 
SS to be _(See separate Catalogue.) 18 and 22, Strand. Cold Sasi i 18, 62.—Wood Violet Mouth Wash, 18. 6d.—Wood 
olet Quassia, 1. 
D. T,URNITURE and LOOKING-GLASSES.— it BREIDENBACH, Perfumer to the Queen, 
C. NOSOTTI begs most respectfully to announce to the 157 B, New Bond- street, W. 
ae Public and his Patronsthat, in consequence of a portion of his Pre- (Facing Redmayne’s.) 
mises requiring rebui ding and enlargement, it is absolutely neces- 
' sary toclectan IMMEDIATE CL EARA NC cE ofthe valuable an¢ and PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
recherci UCK, which comprises asses of every de- ’ 
seription, , Cabinet and U pholstery Furniture suitable for the man- ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
sion or cottage. The Prices are attached in plain fi 8, aN! tern and Penetrating Tooth Brushes, Penetrating un- 
save the trouble of Sale by Public Auction, @ reduction of 20 20 per | bleached Hair Brushes, Improved — and Cloth Brushes, and 
cent. will be made from the marked prices. A further allowance of =. Smyrna Sponges; and avery description of Brush, 
5 per cent. on purchases of 501. and upwards. Nocharge for pack- and trcage A for the Toilet. The Tooth Brushes search 
LM. ing. Families furnishing will find this an pa VF such as thoroughly between the divisions of the Teeth and clean them 
seldom offers.—N.B. Every article warranted.—At C. NOSOTTI’S | most effectually—the hairs never come loose. » B. & Co. are 
Manufactory, 398 and 399, OXFORD-STREET. sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root Soaps, 
A. sold in eablebe (bearing their names and address) at 6d. each ; of 


‘getic 
ing class, 


_Govern- 


rector. 








URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 
TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the 
Durability of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Common 
have pleasure in giving VIS, Bar to the following letter :— 
SIR RAYMOND JA Bart., VENTN' OR, SLE of WIGHT. 
—Second Testimonial. —* hte rch 10th, 1852.— *In rep oly to your 
letter, received this morning, respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing 
or Pump Service, I can state, with much satisfaction, it answers 
Perfectly. Many Builders, and other persons, have lately ex- 
amined it, and there is aes the least apparent difference sinee the 
first laying do’ own, now several years ; and I am informed that it 
~ - be adopted analy a in the houses that are being erected 


te B .—FErom this Testimonial it-will be seen that the CORRO- 
SVE Wa TER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta 
‘cha ‘Tu 
THE aUira PERCHA conueart FATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD; CITY-BOAD, LONDON. 


XUM 


fe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 28. per box ; and of 
the New Bouquets.—Sole Establishment, 130s and 131, Oxford- 
street, 2nd and 3rd doors West from Holles-street, London, 


NOW THYSELF.—MARIE COUPELLE, 

the original Graphiologist, continues to give her useful and 
interesting delineations of character, from an examination of the 
handwriting, in a style of description peculiarly her own, and 
never before attempted in this country. All persons desirous of 
knowing themselves, or thetrue character of any friend in whom 
they are poe yee must send a specimen of their vag eae tpt 
he sex and agi ee of 13 penny post stamps, to Miss 
ee Casthestrect, joxford:street London, and they will re- 








few da days a full and minute detail of the talents, tastes, 
amg = virtues, tilines, &c. of the wae T, with many other 
things hitherto uns —From received yours, 


. F. 
and consider your ir ski surprising.” —C. PY “* Your deseription of 
the young lady’s character is remarkably correct.” 








DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEU- 
MATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE 
SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFEC- 

TIONS. 

Dr. DE pameg ‘a, ition of his sci hes, has 
Rood of tte Order of bested and the latte Caf seat et e, 
an 


m his Majesty the — ~ the Netherlands, a Silver Medal, 
apenaliy struck for the purpo: 


+6 





ials fro hysici f Euro- 

pens > ere attest thet. in innumerable cases where other 

inds of Cod Liver Vil gh been long and copiously administered 

with little or no benefit, Dr. pe Jonen’s O11 has produced almost 
immediate relief, arrested disease, an‘ and restored health. 


OPINION OF 
A. B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D. F.R.S. 
Author of * The Spas of Germany,’ ° The Spas of England,’ 
‘On Sudden Death,’ Sc. &c. 
“Dr. Granville has anit =. ay Jongh’s found it not oul Liver 
Oil extensively in his pi “yg 
cacious, but — in ow quali 
able in many res; i 
“= ene as 
ticular kind orodweces the desi 
an that it does not cause the nausea 
sequent on the administration of the p me 
on being, moreover, much more palatable, ie cei patients 
dap for Dr. De Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil.” - 











Sold ony in Imperial Half-pints, 28. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9¢.; Quarts, 
98. ; capsuled and labelled with Dr. DE Joxcn’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY as GENUINE, by most 
respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 
Sote Britisn ConsiGNEEs, 
anaes HARFORD & CO. 77, prnene, LONDON, W.C. 
UTION. —Strenuously resist proposed substitutions, 





INNEFORD'’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for many ao sanctioned by the most eminent 

of the Medical P: remedy for Acidities 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout teand Indigestion. A ‘Asa Mila A Aperient 
it is admirably adapted for delicate F emales, particularly during 





Pr cy; and it prevents the Food of Infants from turning sour 
diteln digestion. Combined with the por ng fe og LEMON 
SYRUP, it forms an Efferves Aperient D OTRNE which is 
highly agreeable and efticacious.— ared b; FORD & 
CO.,, Dispensing Chemists — 1 Agnistor the BFOKD & 
Horse-hair Gloves and Bel , New Bond-street, on; and 





UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—DR. BARKER'S pee 
REMEDY for RUPTURE is protected by the 
of Engiand, and secured by the seals of the Royal Goliees 2 of 
Medicine of Paris and Vienna. Lt was compli successful in 
curing 403 cases last f J in private practice, and is now made 
known as a public duty, through the medium of the press. In 
every case of single or double rupture, in either sex, however bed 
or long standing, it is perfectly applicable, effecting a cure in a few 
days, causing no confinement or inconvenience in its use whatever, 
and will be hailed asa boon by all those who have for years been 
obliged to wear torturing trusses and other means of support. Per- 
sons in any part of the world can have the remedy sent to them 
ree, (packed so that no one can know thecon' ) with full 
and simais instructions for use, on receipt of 10s. postage 
stamps, or by Post-office order payable at the General Post Jens, 
to Charles Barker, M.D., 10, brooke-street, Holborn, London 


IN CHANCERY. 


AYE v. METCALFE.—KAYE’S WORS- 
DELL’S PILLS.—Ordered ~4 Vice Chancellor Pace Woop, 
that the Def be mn for compounding and 
selling a spurious imitation ofthes rege well known medicine, (of 
which the Plaintiff, Joun Kaye, Esq., of Dalton Hall, near Hud- 
dersfield, is sole proprietor.) The De now in confine- 
ment in accordance with the said order, a pee 18 HERELY 
GIVEN that all persons selling or having in thei ssion any 
spurious imitations of the said K AYE’s W "ORSD LL’S PILLS, 
are liable to the same penalty, and will be dealt with accordingly. 
The genuine have the words ** W — Pills, by John Kaye,” en- 
graved on the Government stam: 
Depét,22, Bread-street, Bepeember, 1857. 


CIDITIES in the STOMACH and BOWELS, 

a wy Heartburn, Indigestion, Sick Headache. Bilious 
Affectio: &e., are speedily "removed by the use of CO 50k 
CUMPOUND ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, which have now been 
held in the highest estimation by all Classes of society for up- 
wards ofhalf a century.—Prepared only by J. A COCKL 
Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street; and to be f all Medicine 
Venders, in Boxes, at 18.14d., 28. 9d., 49. 6d. and 11 


EASA! M’s MEDICATED CREAM, a & 
certain Cure for GOUT, RHEUMATISM, BURNS 
SC: ALDS, BRUISES, Ola Wounds, Ringworm, Erysipel as, all 
kinds of ‘Fruptions of the Skin, &c , is as delicate in its use as 
Eau de Cologne, it not being agreasy compound. -Sold at the Depét, 
13, showy y ET? ay oars a ety ir 9 
tions, at 1s. 14d. and in Family at 11s. a 
228. each ; and by all Medicine Venders, in Town ox Country. 


D*: LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give 

instant relief and a rapid cure of Sahm Goushs, ene all 
disorders of the Breath and Lungs.—TO 8 ERS an BLIC 
SPEAKERS they are invaluable for ae aa strengthenig 
the Voice. They havea ae taste. Price 1s, 14d,, 28. 9d. and 
lls. per box. Sold by all 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
excellent REMEDIES for ABSCESSES.—Mr. William 
Alsop, of the sloop Wesley, informed Mr. Reinhardt, Druggist 
_— that a child of his had a dreadful abscess on the thi hh, an 
at the medical men gave him no hopes of the child’s life.’ Mr. 
Re iphardt then recommended him to use Holloway’s Ointment. 
He did so, and the abscess soon healed; and baer Ls ae —— is 
now as well and ag strong as any child can row 
the virtues _ the Ointment, which a es — ail p nf praise es y 
al enders rofessor Hollo- 
way’s Establishments, ey Stran Ny at oe en Maiden-lane, 
af York ; be A. Stam; Constantinople; A Guidicy, Smyrna; 
4 E. Muir, Malta. 
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“NEW WORKS AND NEW Sicon 


NOW READY, OR TO BE PUBLISHED THIS SEASON, BY 
RICHARD GRIFFIN & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW, 


4, 5, and 6, WARWICK-SQUARE, 
LONDON, 


39, 41, and 43, WEST NILE-STREET, 
GLASGOW. 








A DICTIONARY of the NATURAL SCIEN CES, 


comprising Daent Geology, Mineralogy, Paleontology, Zoology, &c. &c. By 
WILLIAM BAIRD, M.D. F.LS., British Museum. With Map and numerous 
Illustrations. One ~ 3 vol. 8vo. (In November. 


Il. 


A HANDBOOK of the SCIENCE and PRAC- 


TICE of MEDICINE ; comprising Systematic Medicine, Nature of Diseases, Patho- 
logy and Therapeutics, Geographical Distribution of Health and Disease. By 
WILLIAM AITKIN, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edin- 
burgh, late Pathologist at Scutari and Demonstrator of Anatomy in the University 
of Glasgow. With Map representing the Geographical Distribution of Health and 
Disease by Kz1TH JouNsTONE. One large vol, crown 8vo. (Immediately. 


Til, 


A MANUAL of APPLIED MECHANICS ; 


comprising Principles of Statics, Theory of Structures, Comparisons of Motions, 
Theory of Mechanism, Principles of Dynamics, Theory of Machines. By W. J. 
MACQUORN-RANKINE, LL.D. C.E, F.R.S.L.& E., President of the Institute of 
Engineers in Scotland, and Regius Professor of Civil Engineering and Mechanics 
in the University of Glasgow. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
(In November. 
IV. 


ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. By W. J. 


BRODERIP, Esq. F.R.S. Third Edition, revised, with Illustrations by Harvey. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. [Immediately. 


A TREATISE on GLOSSOLOGY; or, the His- 


torical Relations of Languages. By Sir JOHN STODDART, LL.D. First Division. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. (Immediately. 


VI. 


A CYCLOPADIA of the PHYSICAL 


SCIENCES ; comprising Acoustics, Astronomy, Dynamics, Electricity, Heat, Hy- 
drodynamics, Magnetism, Philosophy of Mathematics, Meteorology, Optics, Pneu- 
matics, Statics. By JOHN P. NICHOL, LL.D., Professor of Practical Astronomy 
in the University of Glasgow. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. One large 
vol. 8vo. 18s. (Ready. 


vil. 


A DICTIONARY of DOMESTIC MEDICINE 


and HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. By SPENCER THOMSON, M.D. L.R.C.S. Edin. 
With numerous Engravings. Seventh Edition. 8vo. 7s. cloth. (Ready. 


VIII. 


A MANUAL of ELECTRICITY, PRACTICAL 


and THEORETICAL. By F. C. BAKEWELL. Second Edition, revised and 
greatly enlarged, with numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. (Ready. 


Ix. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S CRITICAL, HISTO- 


RICAL and MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. First Uniform Edition, revised by his 
Lerdship. Complete in 10 vols. post 8vo. 50s. cloth. (Ready. 


GENERALSHIP, A Tale. 


With Frontispiece by M‘Connz, 


By George Roy. 


Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. [ Ready. 





SCOTT and HENRY’S COMMENTARY on 


the HOLY SCRIPTURES. Condensed by Rev. DR. MAC FARLANE. With 
many Useful Tables, Summary of Biblical Antiquities, and a beautiful Series of 
Tinted Engravings of the Lands of the Bible, by DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. One 
superb volume, folio. C In December. 


XII, 


DEVOTIONAL RETIREMENT; or, Scriptural 


ADMONITIONS for the CLOSET for Every Day in the Year. By THOMAS 

WALLACE, Author of ‘A Guide to the Christian Ministry,’&c. &c. Small 8yo, 

5s.cloth gilt. (Ready. 
XIII, 


EVENINGS AT CALVARY; or, the Dying 


SAVIOUR. By Rev. JOHN LOGAN AIKMAN. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. cloth. [ Ready. 


XIV. 


MORNINGS at the SEPULCHRE; or, the 
RISEN REDEEMER. By Rev. JOHN LOGAN AIKMAN. a ‘Bro. 2. 6 


XV. 


BIBLICAL CYCLOPADIA ; or, Dictionary 


of EASTERN ANTIQUITIES, GEOGRAPHY, NATURAL HISTORY, SACRED 
ANNALS and BIOGRAPHY, THEOLOGY "and BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
Sixth Edition. By Rev. JOHN EADIE, D.D. LL.D., Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the United Presbyterian Chureh. 8vo. 7 78. 6d. cloth. (Ready. 


XVI. 


ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE to the HOLY 


SCRIPTURES ; or, the Bible presented under distinct or classified Headsor Topics. 
By Rev. JOHN EADIE, D.D. LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the 
United Presbyterian Church. Second Edition. 8s.6d. cloth. (Ready. 


XVII. 


SACRED ORATORY of the NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. First Serres; comprising SERMONS by the MOST EMINENT 


CLERGYMEN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. cloth. (Ready. 
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